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TOUR IN IRELAND OR SCOTLAND. 


T? PARENTS AND OUARDIANS— 
A CLERGYMAN, ot bi octentie ic attainmen 
to make a month’s tour ia 23° ‘tiie would * 7" 

7 T 


take under his CHARGE TWO E YO 43 md - a 
oul wis oon for then the ~ pa Tage 
e 





a 
_ im their pow f ecrvation, ee terms would be 
7 pens 5 be given.—Address 


and erences 
Rev 8.8., Messrs. Horne, Thornthwaite ok Co.'s, Opticians, 123, 
gate-street, London. 





REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 


RSION TRAINS to visit BATH and CLIFTON.— 
ay Bath and Bristol on 





the ordinary fares. may be p 


ickets 
cl the Pad m Station ; 27, vairecks le; Sor 
idingto King 





OURS IN IRELAND. 
IRISH betes eg yaaa (available for a month) are 
issued at the following Stat 





st Class. op Clam. 
Lonpon (Euston Station is 10 0 £5 0 
Epixsurea, sooo Hui, Bristo1, 
CARLISLE, OXFORD 660 550 
Woncnster, | CHELTENUAM, Guovorsren 515 0 $35 0 
TRY, Levoocn 550 450 
Wo tveruamrron, Huppersrie.p, Leens, 
Suerrieip, Dersy 500 450 
7 WARRINGTON, Stoxx, Mac- 
CLESF: 440 310 0 
Savamsesn, Gansile “ ° ei 00 350 
jor, Dublin, 
They enable the holders to Chester, Bang seen 


proceed to 
Cork, the Lak: d by the new and roman’ 
pe — ol lengariff, an nd d back to the Station at which the 
ba ay was issued. 


he holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued 
to him. uced rates, Tickets for a Tour in the County of 
Wicklow. fe for the jou —y from Dublin to Belfast, for the Excur- 
the tour Causeway, and one 2, Dublin to Galway for 


he emara. 
pardestt is with a copy of 
the Tuatrted Ff 9 ticket J Breed Book® complied solely for 
ese tours. 
The fullest and most accurate information afforded at the 
Chester and Holyhead Company’s Office, estland-row, Dublin. 
ee also ‘ Bradshaw's Guide,’ page 123. 


AW LIFE Seeeaarce SOCIETY, 
street, London. 


Jun 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformi 
Pores < of the of Settlement, a GENERAL M 
IETORS will be held at the Bocte 's Office, 

Seen an SS tans oe the 24th da fane instani 
Want: ELECT 8 x DIRECTORS and ONE 
out of office by rotation will be 

oa 





e 3, 1852. 
‘with the 
TING of 


oe joe purposes. 
WiLLian § BAMUEL DO EL DOWNES, Actuary. 


Scientific Instruments, by the best Makers, Cabinets, Objects 
of Natural History and Miscellanies. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will ~—¥ Rus AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King- oop gotten, 

on FRIDAY, isth of June, at 12 for i ot ey an assed LAGE 
A A RATUS, by owns Bagot t’ Mak ae 
deceased, and hen Yet ey wel, Geadenan 
Circumferenter, and other Astronomical and ‘Surveying spate. 








ments ; also several iertemslagical and other nets, 
Store Boxes, Shells, Minerals, Birds, Insects, and Scientific and 
ms = Books, E. ith hic Press by Straker, 


May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 
The entire remaining —_— =A Mr. BREES'S Scientific 


Sonvorions att & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, the latter end of 
aune ne, by ore order of = a. = ‘ing abroad, the hy 


= —_ Bee of _— w Zealand— fudent’s 
e Locomotive Practice of Surveying an: 
ling, and other valuable Works. 


Stock of Law Books, » Copyright, "ga and Counting House 
jings, Sc. 
R. BODGSON ae SELL Ru AUCTION, 


on the P: 67, Chancery-lane, near Holborn, on 
THURSDAY NEXT — 17th, at 12 Oclock } rosiaely, the entire 
Stock of LAW BOOKS of Messrs. SPETTIGUE & FARRANCE, 
Law Booksel — ——_ ~~ Bankrupts Ge ow of the As 


ote, era tarnca tenn yo for dito 


= wn Paper for d 

| Finnelly’ 's | ed 

. Part I.—34 Stewart's B: a 4 Appeal Case, rola and Sy = 
nold ae Evidence, 5 vols.—870 Browell’s Real roperty Statutes— 














78 ideaux on 

J paemente—H9 Wharton's cna Wharton’s Articled 
harto icon—a Collection of Law, 

ern Treatises and Books of Practice, 


SHOP and COUNTING-HOUSE FURNITURE and 
of neat Wainscot Bookshelves— 








FITTINGS compeins ky? 
9 ae 3 (Sale by Mond kcase—Patent W ht-iron Fire 
ordan & Co.—Mahogany Library Table—Count- 

pa A Des) &e. &e. 

To be cons Gen es had of H. Comeee. Beg OMaial 
Cheneer} te i Aldermantry: Themes Ke ae ate Gdgeon's Offices, 
192, Pl Peck street , 

esday next, price 1a. 


BITEe ¢ ot LORD VISCOUNT | MAHON, 
7 by the 
PRESENT’ STATE ax ‘and “CONDITIO “ot the OCIETY.- 
T. J. PETTIGREW, F.K.S. F.S.A., &. &. 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





LEBAHN’S WORKS, — 


Fourth Stereotype nue pte price 8.; with Key, 108, 64, 
German in One Volume. crete 


Grammar ; Exercises ; Uniine eee 
anda a Vocabulary of 4,500 
English. 


Practice in German. ince Choma ade 


3 C01 
wi ee ees acs 


The Self-Instructor in German. Co. 
Acts by Koreene IT Dan Narre ate Onsen ca tin 
Acts, by ScmirLer. With ea 
Price 3s. 6d. 
A First German Reading- 
Cu. — With an Tomeioene . oe Fon 


, cont oor *- rd 
Eichenf 
ghontels, ond Sinlogues;_,/> we 
MID. ith . ‘complete 
containing the see Citvemaloal Frit 


Peter Schlemihl ; " 7 “the Shadowless Man, 
By Cuamisso. Withs Veebeiary and Copious Notes. 


Egmont : a Prati in + * Acts, by Gorrnz, 


ith a complete V: 
Undine: a Tale, on ny Fooavs With Notes, 
Wilhelm Tell: a “2 Drama, it in Five Acts, by 


Scatter. With ae 
ce 38, — 
Goetz von Berlic with the Iron 
Bent + as 3erlichingen, With a complete 
ocabi 
About 250 commendatory Notices on the 
above Works have appeared. 
Sold by all Booksellers; and at Mr. Lesaun’s Class Rooms 


MR. FALCK-LEBAHN 
Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington; and 
attends Students at their own Resi- 
dences. 








{ Business will commence at Twelve o'clock p 


J OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH. 
ane BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
The jises are sive 





paw pm Sng the most exten: in London, 
and contain ta ample assortment of every oa of goods 
of the first man’ A of Dinner Services at 


vartey 
Four Guineas ent each.—250, Oxford-strect, near Hyde Park. 


YPE-FOUNDING CONCERN at EDIN- 
BURGE to be RISTOSED, be In consequence 6 

decease of the Senior Partner POUNDERS, the Bie & 

COMPANY. sg ~ OS TYPE. -FO ae wate 


Punch bony ee aterials com 
‘oandng gun fnel wit Sk of yest 
Ww: 01 e Concern, 
tr oie Therrace wenn aati —Apply to Messrs. Eis, 
soekE DP —& PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEESS peeeee, Uz a 





The Boston Book Trade Sales take place se 
and N ovember, Consignments to which, and ¢ to - regular Weekly 
Sales of Books or Literary perty, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 








Sales by Auction. 


Sixth Portion of the Valuable Library of: THOMAS JOLLEY, 
. F.8.A.—Five Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
will SELL ” AUCTION, at their Great 
UE , June 15. and four follo ng 
RTION of the EXTENSIVE, SINGU- 
RLY ie and VALUABLE LIBRARY of THOMAS 
TOLLEY F.S. bi 3 3 —— the Second Division ¢ Works 
hustraave, of the Hi aie = neland. 
re an Trav Ree’ 
Poetical and Dramatic Liters Literature, ‘ly English English Th ~ +. —~ 
troversial Tracts, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 


een | Gems of high character, all set in gold, Large 
, and other Vi ‘aluable le Objects. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

seer, Property. wil SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Room ON DAY. June 2i,a COLLECTION of 

about 70. 70 ENGRAVED GEMS fro of 


Bzs 
5 








from the renowned Collection 
E PONLATOWSKI, comprising some beautiful specimens 
of Ancient Art, the work of Diosco rides, Chromios, Gnaios, Polu- 
— Appollonides, Fyrgoteles, fei" Marqueterie Commode 
@ large an erful Telescope by Harris; 
olu w Louis XV. Clock, end other Valuable Property. 
atalogues wil will’ be sent on application. 


"Musical Library of VINCENT NOVELLO, Enq. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
> a SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
li and VALU re Bub MUsIbA and follo owing day, 


ba Ormo: 














Propert: 
Koom, 191, Piccad 
the "EXTENSIVE 
distinguish: 


ty LRBABY 6 of 

iM usiciany Esq. 
prising Me Printed a) camel vo. and ‘ineleding 4 a 
of the Valuable" Library of the celebrated Dragonetti 


deft | ts will to Mr. Novello). 
Catalogues will be ready in a few days. 





NEW BOOKS. 


AUSTRIA IN 1848-49; 


Berne A HisToRY OF THE LATE PoLrTicAL MOVEMENTS IN VIENNA, MILAN, VENICE, AND PRAGUE; 
A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE REVOLUTION IN Huncaky ; AND HisToRICAL SKETCHES OF 
THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


By WILLIAM H. STILES, Esq. 


Late Chargé d’Affaires of the United States at the Court of Vienna. 
With Portraits, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 


- . [aenmediatel 


Il. 


Protection to Authors, Dramatists, and Artists. 


THE LAW OF INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 


Between ENGLAND and FRANCE, 


IN LITERATURE, THE DRAMA, AND THE FINE ARTS, 
Analyzed and Explained, with a brief Summary of the Copyright Law of both Countries, the whole in English and French. 


By PETER BURKE, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


12mo. 


(Nearly ready.) 


Itt. 


THE COPIOUS AND CRITICAL 
LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


On the Basis of the Larger German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. William Freund. 
By E. A. ANDREWS, L.L.D. 


New Edition, Improved and Enlarged, royal 8vo. 2is. 


“ The knowledge which it contains of the early and later Latin is not to be gathered from ordinary Latin yl 
'—Literary Gazette. 
'—Examiner. 


** It is the best Latin Dictionary that has appeared.” 
“* We never saw such a book published at such a price.” 


London : Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street 








IN 


nd French. 


ictionaries.” 
(theneum. 
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NIEBUHR’S NEW WORK. 





This day, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


NIEBUHR’S ANCIENT HISTORY ; 


COMPRISING 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the ASIATIC NATIONS, the EGYPTIANS, 
GREEKS, CARTHAGINIANS, and MACEDONIANS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By DR. Ll. SCHMITZ. 
With Apprrioys, from MSS. in the exclusive possession of the Eprror. 
London: TayLor, WaLTon & MaBERLy, 28, Upper Gower-street ; and 27, Ivy-lane. 





Published this day, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with Engravings of remarkable Antiquities, price, in cloth, 18s. 


NOTES ON THE CHURCHES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF KENT, SUSSEX, AND SURREY MENTIONED 


IN DOMESDAY BOOK, 


AND THOSE OF MORE RECENT DATE. 
With some ACCOUNT of the SEPULCHRAL MEMORIALS and other ANTIQUITIES. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR HUSSEY. 
London: Jonny RussELL Smiru, 36, Soho-square, 





Just published, in Two Volumes, 8vo. price 25s. 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD 
JEFFREY, 


By LORD COCKBURN, 


One of the Judges of the Court of Session. 


“Our expectations on taking up these volumes were very high, and they have not been disappointed. The book 
contains a variety of excellent matter, and the letters of Lord Jeffrey will heighten the respect that attaches to his 
name.”— Athen@um. 
 tiben altogether, this is a most pleasing and satisfactory book.”— Examiner. 
“One of the letters we would fain give “ entire, as not only one of the best in the volume, but one of the happiest 
pieces of epistolary writing in the language.”—Literary Gazette. 





. Apam & Cuaries Biack, Edinburgh ; Lonaman & Co. London. 





Just published, in demy 8vo. price 9s. 


With Frontispiece, by Jonx Farp, R.S.A., engraved by L. Stocks, and VieNnETTE, engraved by 
Cares Rous, 


Vol. II. of 1 NEW LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with the Standard English Authors, of 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 
To be completed in TWENTY-FIVE MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


No Works of imagination of the same extent have ever been received with favour equal to that conferred upon the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Since - = publication, not fewer than a HunpRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND Corres have been sold in this 
pe least as many in the United States. These have been published in a great variety of forms, to suit the 
the at om ; but there has been long wanted an Edition in Octavo, to range with the Standard English Authors, 
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Life of Marie de Medicis, Queen of France. 

By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Few species of manufacture imported from 
abroad have thriven so much of late as the 
mode of turning history into light reading,— 
making the yawning loungers at watering- 
laces fancy that they are engaged on useful 
fnowledge while skimming the pages of a con- 
fectionary kind of memoirs that bears the same 
relation to history which cheese-cakes have to 
pidces de résistance or a meringue to a mutton- 
chop. This kind of book-making we have im- 
from France, along with other sorts of 

“soft goods.” Its products are such, that the 
reader might without the least mental exertion 
over a whole library of this kind of literature. 
Pe after page might ~ before his eyes, 
and page after page would as speedily fleet from 
his memory. e manufacture is one that 
deals with great names, remarkable events, and 
romantic incidents,—attempts the writing of 
history without taxing the reflective powers of 
composer or reader, and produces effects far 
less useful than the lowest kind of authentic 
history, and far less interesting than the perusal 
of second-rate historical even with their due 
complement of heroines and of hair-breadth 
escapes. Give us either the plain facts told 
simply and strongly—if possible, brilliantly— 
or give us pure fiction. Offer us something 
attractive to either our reflective habits or our 
fanciful caprices ; but we object to literary mil- 
linery,—to a page of great events sewn in upon 
a chapter of court anecdotes, characters de- 
picted in a satin-stitch style of composition, and 
ve transactions set off with artificial flowers. 

Biography is a hand-maiden to History,—and 
we see no reason why our biographical works 
might not partake of that improvement which 
is manifest in our English historic school. 
Twenty years ago, when amongst our living 

istorians we could point only to Hallam, 
Lingard, and one or two more, the French were 
beyond us,—but after the great exertions of our 
living or recent English historians in various 
departments, we need not shrink from com- 
parison with the French, though they boast of 
such names as Guizot, Barante, Thierry and 
Sismondi. We cannot see why in the inferior 
literary art of writing memoirs a similar im- 
provement should not be manifested. 

We have not the least disposition to treat 
with harshness an accomplished lady like Miss 
Pardoe, but she might apply her abilities to 
more useful objects than the peculiar kind of 
historical memoirs upon which she seems dis- 
posed to use her pen. Familiar with books, 
and with the mode of using them, writing with 
only too much fluency, and possessed of indus- 
try,—she might surely find some historical pur- 
suit more worthy of her talents than telling over 
again the oft-told tale of the court of France, 
reproducing passages from Sully, and prattling 
about Richelieu. We doubt whether the sub- 
ject-matter is palatable to English tastes, though 
people like well enough to read original French 
memoirs when the vivid touches of the original 
writers appear in every page. But a compila- 
tion in English of French memoirs reads in- 
sipidly, Marie de Medicis was not one of those 
women who have interested the world. She 
was quite below the historical situation to which 
she had been elevated, and was but a feeble 
head of the French court during the time when 
she figured. She was neither an Elizabeth nor a 
Mary Stuart, nor even a Marie Antoinette. She 
has never been one of the favourites of history, 
and it is impossible to be interested about her, 





Her story is that of the times in which she lived, 
—and is here told with diffuseness, but without 
distinctness. The ideas of the age, the gradual 
revolution in French society, and the great 

olitical causes which were then at work upon 

rance, are not placed before the reader with 
historical clearness, nor is the attention fixed 
and seized during the long and involved series 
of incidents commencing with the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre and ending with the conspi- 
racy of Cinq Mars. The historical tableau 
presented to us is too various and cloudy to 
make an impression on the mind, and the 
characters described are not associated with 
the social and political principles of which they 
were the representatives. Events are not criti- 
cally estimated nor public personages philo- 
iia described. Though the work is hand- 
somely got up and printed, its contents are too 
old-fashioned for the modern style of historical 
memoir,—which requires a closer view of social 
causes than is given in these volumes. 

But as there are some readers who like when 
they are reading a historical novel to suppose 
that they are imbibing useful knowledge, so 
there are others who desire that historical me- 
moirs should be written so as to amuse them 
like a novel. Scenes like that described in the 
following passage with so much vividness of 
effect will have a charm for such readers. Nor 
will their pleasure be disturbed by observing 
that no foot-note informs them of the authorities 
for the scene.— 

“Marie de Medicis at times lost alike courage and 
temper under the difficulties by which she was beset; 
and on one occasion, when she had retired to her 
closet, after having occupied herself for a time with 
the transaction of public business, she gave way 
to a train of thought so agitating and so painful, that 
she suddenly rose, and summoned the ladies of her 
suite to her pr Mesd de Conti, du 
Fargis, and de Fervaques hastened to obey her com- 
mands; and as the tapestry fell behind them, the 
Queen-mother silently, but with an imperious ges- 
ture, motioned them to be seated. A deep spot of 
crimson burned on the cheek of Marie, and there 
was a harsh glitter in her eye which betrayed the 
coming storm; nor was it long ere it burst forth. 
‘I have asked your pr , Mesd ,’ she said, 
fixing a stern look upon the Princess de Conti; 
‘when you were each, in all probability, more 
pleasantly engaged than in sharing the disquiet and 
ennui of your harassed mistress; but, per Dio/ the 
present position of affairs leaves me no alternative, 
my own thoughts having become—thanks to those 
who should lend their assistance in bearing the 
grievous burthen which has been thrust upon me— 
but sorry companions. The princes are still con- 
spiring against my authority, and questioning my 
acts, as though I were responsible to each and all 
of them for the measures which I consider it expe- 
dient to adopt. According to the creed of these 
gentlemen, the Regent of France should be but a 
mere puppet, of which they, at their good pleasure, 
may pull the strings. Scarcely have I recalled 
them to court; scarcely have I restored them to 
favour, than they organise new cabals, excite the 
nobles to discontent, and breed discord, alike in the 
Parliament, and among the people. What more 
can they require at my hands than what I have 
already bestowed? The national treasury is weil 
nigh exhausted in meeting their demands. Look 
back an instant; M. de Condé has, within the last 
two years, received more than nine hundred thousand 
crowns—the Count de Soissons six hundred thousand 
—and MM. de Longueville, d’Epernon, and de 
Vendéme two millions among them! Nor is this 
all: incontenting them I have been compelled to lavish 
enormous sums upon others, who would have consi- 
dered themselves aggrieved had they not also shared 
in my munificence. But let these proud spirits—who, 
despite their noble blood and their princely quality, 
do not disdain to barter their loyalty for gold—let 
them beware lest they urge me beyond my patience. 
Your brothers and brothers-in-law, Madame la 

















Princesse, will do well to be warned in time. 
They are playing a hazardous game. If they 
believe that by exhausting the royal treasury they 
will sueceed in rendering themselves masters of 
the kingdom, they are deceived; the Queen- 
mother watches alike over the life and the 
crown of her son. Once more I say, let them 
be warned in time; not a plot, not a cabal 
shall escape my knowledge; and should they disre- 
gard the caution which I now condescend to give 
them through yourself, they will learn too late what 
it is to incur the vengeance of Marie de Medicis.’ 
The silence of a moment succeeded to this outbreak 
of impassioned eloquence ; for Madame de Conti, 
fearful of augmenting the anger of her royal mistress, 
ventured no reply; and after a brief struggle with 
herself the Queen-mother smoothed her ruffled brow, 
and forcing a smile to her still quivering lips, she re- 
sumed in an altered tone: ‘ Enough of this, how- 
ever; tell me now somewhat of your ballet of last 
night, Princess: you have as yet made no mention 
of its success.’ I awaited the commands of your 
Majesty, ere I intruded the subject ;’ replied Madame 
de Conti coldly ; ‘its success was all that I could 
desire.’‘ Did the Duke de Guise honour your fes- 
tival with his presence? He seldom, as I am aware, 
encourages our court frivolities.—* MM. de Condé 
and de Guise were both among my guests, Madame ; 
and I could have ill brooked the absence of either.’ 
* Ay, ever together, in feast and feud ;* murmured 
Marie bitterly to herself. ‘And Bassompierre ?” 
she pursued aloud ; ‘the gallant courtier who has as 
many mistresses as I have halbadiers in my body- 
guard, and who creates an atmosphere of gladness 
about him, be he where he may ; was he as gay and 
gorgeous as his wont ?>—‘ Your Majesty is probably 
not aware,’ replied Madame de Conti with increased 
formality, ‘that M. de Bassompierre has quarrelled 
with one of my relatives; a circumstance which 
deprived me of the honour of his presence.’ And 
the Marquis d’Ancre ” demanded the Queen-mother 
abruptly ; ‘did he at least partake of your splendid 
hospitality > The cheek of the Princess blenched, 
and her voice slightly trembled as she said hurriedly : 
*M. d’Ancre was on duty, Madame, about the per- 
son of your Majesty, and I did not presume to ask 
his absence from the palace.-—‘ Veramente, princi- 
essa,’ exclaimed Marie de Medicis with sudden vehe- 
mence; ‘ you excel yourself to-day! But have a 
care! My faithful servants were no meet guests, as 
it would seem, at a festival in honour of the house of 
Guise. Truly your energetic kinsmen are goodly 
diplomatists. Not content with conspiring in the 
Louvre—under the very roof which shelters their 
sovereign—they conspire also in their own palaces, 
by the glare of tapers as busily as in the shade. 
Even to the measure of soft music they can adapt 
their treasonable practices; and amid the murmurs 
of flattery can breathe the whispers of disaffection 
as glibly as when closeted together secure from all 
intrusion. So be it then; exclude from your glitter- 
ing saloons all those who are the known adherents 
of the sovereign and his mother; they will be care- 
ful for the future to repay the courtesy in kind. I 
have as great a dread of spies as yourself, Madame 
de Conti; and henceforward, I will profit by the 
lesson which you have taught me.‘—‘I can assure 
your Majesty—’ faltered the lady ofhonour. ‘ Nay, 
Princess ;? interposed the Queen-mother bitterly ; 
‘do not wrong yourself. Have at least the courage 
necessary to the personage which you have seen fit 
to enact ; and believe me that you will need it when 
you venture to cope with a Medicis. Florence can 
also boast of her diplomatists, and they may chance 
to prove even more subtle than those of our good 
city of Paris. There is a stern and a profitable 
lesson in the past should you read it aright.’ So 
saying Marie de Medicis rose from her seat, and 
with a stately step walked to a window overlooking 
the river, where she remained for a considerable 
time apparently absorbed by the busy scene beneath 
her; but at length she turned slowly towards the 
three ladies, who had also risen, and said calmly: 
‘ His Majesty is about to visit me. Mesdames du 
Fargis and de Fervaques will assist me to receive 
him. I excuse Madame de Conti ; after the mani- 
fold exertions of the past night she must need re- 
pose.’ The Princess made the three low curtsies 
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customary on such occasions, and disappeared behind 
the tapestried hangings which were held back by 
the usher on duty; while the Queen-mother threw 
herself once more upon her seat, and burying her 
face in her hand, again fell into a deep and bitter 
reverie,’ 

We cannot say that we are admirers of Miss 
Pardoe’s style of composition in the volumes 
before us. It is long since we have seen a 
practised author presenting the public with such 
a passage as the following, taken from the Pre- 
face.— 

“ Yet, as we have already remarked, the system, 
dangerous and hollow as it was, endured for centuries 
—endured until crime was heaped on crime, and 
the fearful holocaust towered towards Heaven as if 
to appeal for vengeance. And that vengeance came! 
It had been long delayed; so long indeed that when 
the brilliant courtiers of Versailles were told of dis- 
affection among the masses, and warned to conciliate 
ere it was too late the good-will of their inferiors, 
they listened with contemptuous carelessness to the 
tardy caution, and scorned to place themselves 
in competition with those untitled classes whom 
they had long ceased to regard as their fellow-men. 
But the voice of the people is like the stroke of the 
hammer upon the anvil; it not only makes itself 
heard, but, however great may be the original resist- 
ance, finishes by fashioning the metal upon which it 
falls, after its own will. During the reign of Louis 
XIII. this great and fatal truth had not yet been 
impressed upon the French nation, for the popular 
voice was stifled beneath the dicta of despotism; 
and even the tiers-état—important as the loyalty of 
that portion of the kingdom must ever be to its 
rulers—were treated with disdain and contumely; 
but throughout all the workings of his government, 
or rather the government of his minister, for the son 
of Marie de Medicis was a monarch only in name, 
may be traced the under current of popular indigna- 
tion and discontent, which gradually swelling and 
heaving into power during the two succeeding reigns, 
finally overthrew with its giant waves the last frail 
barrier which still up-reared itself before a time- 
honoured throne; and built upon the ruins of an 
ancient monarchy the tinsel temple and the false 
shrine, whose idol was born in groans and baptized 
in blood.” 

The breath is fairly taken away after such an 
outburst of rhetoric run mad, commencing with 
a holocaust towering to Heaven for vengeance, 
and closing with an idol born in groans and 
baptized in blood! The giant waves of a cur- 
rent building upon the ruins of an ancient 
monarchy, is a very novel and daring figure. 
It is stated, that the right is reserved of publish- 
ing a translation of these volumes in France,— 
and if such should ever appear, we shall be very 
curious to see how the ingenuity of a translator 
will turn the foregoing passage into French. 





Notes on Public Subjects, made during a Tour in 


the United States and in Canada. 

Tremenheere. Murray. 

Mr. Tremenheere—whose name is familiar to 
our readers in connexion with the question of 
national education—spent fourteen weeks of last 
year on the continent of North America. He 
travelled through Canada,—and made a short 
stay in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and other towns of the Union. His 
opportunities were not very great, it will be 
seen ; yet he has made good use of them, such 
as they were,—producing a book which, while it 
will not attract light readers in the fashion of 
so many previous volumes on ‘the model re- 
public,” will not fail to interest a certain class 
of sedate and practical men. 

The topics discussed in connexion with the 
United States are—public instruction, railways, 
water supplies, vote by ballot, the press, and a 
variety of miscellaneous matters disposed of in 
a general chapter. About half the book is 
devoted to Canada. While in the United States, 


By H. G. 





the system of public schools there established 
engaged the largest share of Mr. Tremenheere’s 
attention. But we do not see that he has added 
much that is notable to our previous informa- 
tion about it. The points which seem to have 
interested him most—indeed, to have given a 
special direction to his imquiries—were, the 
effect of the day-school on the attendance of 
scholars at the Sunday school, and the results 
of the secular system on the religious character 
of the people. On neither point are the facts 
yet collected very conclusive; yet there is cause 
to fear that, as Mr. Tremenheere has laid his 
case, our own sectarians will find in it addi- 
tional reasons for their opposition to the only 
educational scheme that is practicable in this 
country. 

Mr. Tremenheere takes it for granted that in 
this country “no system under the sanction of 
and aided by the State could be consented to 
which did not in some way or other make effec- 
tual provision for religious as well as for secular 
education ;”—and, taking this for granted, he 
argues that the example of the United States 
cannot be quoted as hoousaite to the trial of 
an exclusively secular system in this country. 
But this premise may be challenged,—if not 
denied. Unless we are mistaken, the number 
of those who regard it as the business of the 
Government to “ make effectual provision for 
religious education” is far from being so large 
as Mr. Tremenheere would suggest. Church- 
men reject such a doctrine on one ground,— 
dissenters on another. Voluntaries protest 
against it on principle,—statesmen on account 
of its practical inconvenience. Most of the 
schemes now before the public for instructing 
the rising generation are based on the idea of 
each sect providing religious teaching for its own 
scholars,—the community being charged only 
with the duty of providing a mall secular educa- 
tion for all. But were it otherwise, Mr. Tre- 
menheere’s facts do not seem to us to justify the 
ascription of failure in this respect to the Ame- 
rican system. His information—confessedly 
imperfect and fragmentary—shows, as he says, 
that ‘in many towns of the Union containing 
populations analogous to those in this count 
.-.. a large proportion of the children attend- 
ing the day school do not attend the Sunday 
schools.” What does this evince? Only the 
superior attraction of the day schools. But is 
it not an extraordinary species of logic which 
insists on the inference, that because more 
children attend secular lessons in certain cities 
of the Union than attend on religious lessons, it 
is necessary to close day schools in America or 
not to open them in England! 


Mr. Tremenheere has very ingenuously stated 
the results of certain inquiries of his bearing 
on the questions at issue in our own country.— 


“T took all themeans in my power to ascertain 
what were the various currents of opinion in the 
United States with respect to the actual effects 
traceable upon morals, character, and religion, of 
the mode of religious teaching in the public schools, 
On a question so delicate and difficult, and involving 
so much of political as well as other considerations, 
there will of course be many and great differences of 
opinion, Many gentlemen of distinguished ability, 
for the conscientiousness of whose convictions it is 
impossible not to entertain the greatest respect, 
while by their personal character they inspire the 
highest regard, informed me that they could discover 
nothing objectionable in the principle, and could 
recognize no injurious consequences as traceable to 
the system in its mode of action. Others, equally 
estimable and equally eminent, informed me that 
they looked upon it as‘a great experiment,’ of the 
ultimate results of which upon the religious character 
of the people they confessed their apprehensions, but 
that in the actual state of public opinion they con- 
sidered no other system possible. Other gentlemen 





again, both lay and clerical, with equal opportunities 
of observation and means of arriving at a right cop. 
clusion, spoke in the most distinct and emphatic 
manner of the visible effect which, in their opinion, 
the small amount of instruction in the distinct; 
doctrines of Christianity, and the lax mode of teach. 
ing them in the Sunday-schools, were producing on 
the religious convictions and moral practice of the 
mass of the people.” 

Here, at least, there is a balance of opinion, 
But however much the bishops and cl 
may regret, as Mr. Tremenheere says *Y 
that a system of public instruction so li 
and unsectarian should obtain across the Atlap. 
tic, the people of that country exhibit an enthy. 
siasm in its behalf—a readiness to extend ij 
even at large personal sacrifices — which do 
them infinite credit. As Dr. Spears observed 
to our author,— 

“The disposition of the people to vote money for 
educational purposes is so great that it needs to be 
checked in many cases. In the township of 
the whole real property of which is valued at only 
500,000 dollars, not less than 17,000 dollars were 
expended last year in the erection of five ney 
schoolhouses, besides the ordinary expenses of main. 
taining there three grammar and two primary 
It has been publicly mentioned on the best authority, 
with to the city of Cambridge, containing 
16,800 inhabitants, that it pays annually mor 
money in taxes in support of its public schools than 
is paid for instruction, from every source, in the 
University there (the Harvard), which is regarded 
as the richest endowment and the most expensive 
University in the country. Such instances of a 
similarly liberal expenditure are very common.” 
—Our author’s experience at home will 
to him striking contrasts to these statements of 
the American doctor. 

eee | with statistics largely, and almost 
exclusively with facts, Mr. Tremenheere has 
little opportunity of displaying his descriptive 
powers. Here and there, however, he gives us 
a glimpse of lake or mountain scenery. The 
concluding passage of his volume will serve to 
show that his eye can seize and his hand de- 
lineate the aspects of Nature in a manner at onee 
pictorial and agreeable.— 

“On the north bank of the St. Lawrence, sx 
miles below Quebec, the rushing mountain-stream, 
the Montmorenci, upwards of 100 feet broad and 
250 feet high, leaps over a wooded cliff into the bed 
of the mighty river. Standing on a bold promontory, 
with this beautiful fall on your right, you have before 
you and on your left the broad expanse of the St. 
Lawrence, flowing majestically between a framework 
of rising ground, here abrupt with. escarpments of 
varied outline and hung with foliage, there undu- 
lating away to a distance until it meets an amphi- 
theatre of mountain. Receding bays and jutti 
eminences break the line of water and of 
Numerous neat cottages of the ‘ habitants’ dot the 
course of the main roads. Projecting full into the 
middle of the river, about six miles off, rise the town 
and citadel of Quebec; the latter, in form not unlike 
Ehrenbreitstein, and worthy of the comparison and 
the name. Upon its lofty brow waves the Briti 
flag. The equal heroism of Wolfe and Montcaim 
has invested that spot with an undying interest. The 
chivalry of the latter makes his memory as dear to 
the descendants of the defeated, as the youth and 
genius of the former can exalt him in our eyes. It 
isa spot where the glory of both nations has aa 
enduring record, and to which both must ever look 
with an equal pride. Gazing upon it in the distance, 
I could not but remember also our own reverses 02 
that wide continent, and those men, no less brave 
but less fortunate, who fought without success in ther 
country’s cause. In the city of Montcalm and of 
Wolfe now sits the Parliament of the United Cana- 
dian Provinces, under a Constitution essentiall 
British, and the singular and gratifying spectacle 
now being given, of the French and English com- 
bining their intelligence and their public spirit to 
wards the useful, just, and harmonious working of & 
common government. The whole scene, under the 
mild rays of an autumn evening, was one which, for 
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, wion of the beauties and sublimities of nature 
with. associations equally touching to every French 
asto every 
world. 


heart, has not its equal in the 


The volume is enriched by a single map 
showing the railway system—as the lines are at 
t completed or projected—for the United 
Yates and Canada. Those of the British colony 
gil exist in a great measure merely on paper. 





Morica; or, Tales of Niirnberg. Translated 
from the German of August Hagen. Chap- 


man. 
{unse pictures of old Niirnberg in the summer 
ofher arts belong to a class of productions that 
may be termed false in more than one sense. 
bear about the same relation to genuine 
of fiction that copies vended as originals 
byan old master do to avowed pieces of a modern 
inter’s own. Of all such literary counterfeits 
ne ntial condition is success in passing 
themselves off for genuine in the first instance : 
—so that the best lose more than half of their 
value as soon as the deception is found out. 
All-but the best become little better than refuse 
hen their true characteris known. The slightest 
rdie is precious indeed, while really supposed 
to bring us any real message from the past, 
~but modern antiques of this kind claim no 
more admiration than mock ruins. Here and 





there a writer of peculiar genius may give his 
spurious work such characters of individual 
or beauty, that his performance will | 
always delight in some measure, although it 
may have lost the prestige of antiquity and the | 
impressiveness of truth. Besides this kind of 
merit, even where the mere imitator has been 
very skilful, some praise is due to the art with | 
which he has assumed the manner of another | 
time, and so reproduced its style of language | 
and thought as at first sight to deceive practised 
But here, while admiring an ingenuity | 
the effect of which is complete only so long | 
as the mystification holds, we regret that it | 
should not have been employed to win a more | 
lasting success. The triumph of dexterity is | 
soon over; every other excellence of a work, | 
the first object of which has been to delude, is | 
sure te be little regarded when the temporary 
delusion has once been exploded. From objects 
lively interest they sink into mere curiosities, 
—and the restraint which the author has 
imposed on his own genius, in binding it to an 
obsolete form, is in the end a mere loss to his 
tation as an.original writer. The talent which 
in its free exercise might have gained a wider 
fame is remembered only in the by-roads of 
letters as the instrument of an ingenious trick. 
The choicest of these—among which, for ob- 
tious reasons, Defoe’s cannot be included—soon 
— from the highways of literature — 
Clotilde de Surville and Rowley are now known 
only to the bookish,—and Meinhold, although 
the cleverest of later mystifiers, must expect be- 
fore long the fate which all such fabricators 
found. In a word, on everything the root 
of which is an untruth there is inscribed a 
sentence that no ingenuity can escape. 
_ The little book before us is but a poor spe- 
@imen of this ephemeral class.—It professes 
to be the transcript of a MS. written by one 
Heller, of Frankfort,—a real person, we find, and 
sometime patron of Diirer and other Niirnberg 
artists, — describing his visits to the city; his 
admiration of those works in painting, sculpture 
metal work, and wood-carving, which still 
attract the traveller or are prized by collectors; 
and the several authors of these masterpieces, 
Diirer, Krafft, Visscher, Schiufelin, Stoss and 
others. The bulky figure of Pirckheimer, known 
to all readers of Diirer’s life: Hans Sachs, 





master singer and cobbler, — with faint 


glimpses of Emperor Max, the “ Teurdank” 
of Pfinzing—are brought forward to vary and 
complete the show of Niirnberg life in the six- 
teenth century; and to the same end letters 
from actual remains of the Diirer correspon- 
dence are inserted on occasion :—but all is done 
with so little skill or life, that a practised eye 
might easily detect, from the use of these 
materials alone, that, instead of being a true 
fragment of those old days, this is but the cento 
of some antiquarian, diligent enough in collect- 
ing and labelling his wares, but quite destitute 
of imaginative powers to revive them with the 
proper motion and colour of that distant time. 
_ The flatness of the original is not improved 
in the translation; which has been executed by 
the simple method of rendering the German as 
nearly as may be word for word,—and leaving 
the words for the most part in their foreign 
order—the result of which of course is anything 
but good English.—A couple of extracts from the 
more agreeable passages will confirm what has 
been said as well of the substance of the work 
as of the way in which it has been handled by 
the translator. 

We begin with Hans Sachs :—to whom the 
Frankfort amateur is thus introduced on a 
second visit to Niirnberg.— 


‘In cheerful spirits I drove over a good and level 
road towards the Frauen-Thor, jolted along in a little 
carriage ; and behind me four strong horses drew a 





wagon, on which the goods I had purchased were | 


packed, fastened with cords and chains. 
more than a mile before reaching the city, where 
the high road becomes narrower, I overtook a miser- 


| 


a poor shoemaker and Ia rich merchant. He said 
he supposed I must be a stranger. ‘ I ama stranger,” 
said 1; ‘but not strange in Niirnberg, where I am 
constantly treated by every one with the most sedu- 
lous kindness, so that when I return to my native 
city I shall never be able to praise the noble Niirn- 
bergers enough. And therefore it would give me the 
greater pain if I were to-day to make an experience 
of a different kind.’ *The Niirnberg citizens,’ said 
he, ‘are too renowned to make a little additional 
praise or blame of any importance to them,’ He 
had no sooner said this, than he again seated himself 
on his skins, and drove his horse on. I implored 
him, I scolded, I swore, but all in vain. Hesmacked 
his whip, and drove in at the dark gate. Here he 
waited on the receiver of tolls, and meanwhile ex- 
changed his wagoner’s frock for a plain dress. I was 
obliged also to stay, and had time to observe the 
gate, and the decorations which were set up against 
it. The gate was decked out like a triumphal arch. 
A gaily-painted scaffolding of laths was erected in 
front, hung in every part with chaplets of flowers 
and festoons of foliage, but the leaves and flowers 
were already withered, and nothing any longer in 
befitting order. Then I recollected the firing of 
cannon I had heard a hundred times on my way, by 
which, as the people told me, the arrival of the 
Emperor Maximilian in Nurnberg was celebrated ; 
and all was now clear. ‘ Yes, good emperor, for thee 
this flowery canopy was woven, on which thou perhaps 
didst hardly deign to cast a look, and which I am now 
forced to admire, in order, though against my will, 
to make amends for thy neglect.’ Thus I thought 
to myself, whilst hide after hide was being counted 
on the shoemaker’s wagon. The sun was burning 


Rather | hot, my impatience knew no bounds, and I made 


another attempt kindly and earnestly to persuade 
him to draw his wagon close up to the wall, which 


able vehicle which was going in the sanie direction. | he might easily have done, so that my loaded wagon 


It was a small peasant’s cart, packed quite full of 
leather, dragged along with difficulty by a creeping 
skeleton of a horse, which even living would have 
seemed to be in its fittest place in the wagon, The 
driver, a youth about twenty years of age, with 
curled beard and a remarkably lively eye, in his 
wagoner’s frock and shabby cap, looked little better 
than the rest of the equipage. I perceived at once, 
by the blackness of his hands, what craft he belonged 
to. He was, as I had rightly conjectured, a shoe- 
maker of Niirnberg, who had been purchasing lea- 
ther in the country around. As it was my wish to 
arrive at Niirnberg as quickly as possible, this crazy 
vehicle appeared the more vexatious, as I could tell 
beforehand that paying the duty on the leather 
would occasion a long delay at the gate, while my 
packages, which were going to Frankfurt, would only 
require to be furnished with leaden seals. When, 
therefore, I drew near to the shoemaker, I called to 
him to move a little to one side, that I might pass 
by. Unintentionally, I said this in rather a com- 
manding tone, as we often, in haste, forget ourselves. 
He replied scornfully, ‘I might see if I could over- 
take him ;’ and with that put his nag into a quick 
trot, and the whip supplied what his beast wanted 
in spirit. He might well set me at defiance, as my 
horses were already somewhat tired, and my wagon 
not fit to run a race. When he saw that I had no 
doubt of the swiftness of his greyhound-like steed, 
he again resumed his sober pace, and left me slowly 
to follow, as though it were a hearse. My amuse- 
ment now was, the merry songs which the shoemaker 
—perhaps in order to provoke me still more with his 
humour—gaily and pleasantly sung. I did not give 
up the hope of subduing his obstinacy, and I thought 
I could avail myself of the moment when, having 
dropped his whip, he hastily sprang out of the wagon 
to pick it up. I got down from my carriage, ran up 
to him, and addressed him in a friendly tone. I 
asked him if he belonged to Niirnberg, praised his 
songs, and offered him my wine-flask after I had 
drunk to his health, remarking that a draught was 
a good thing in hot weather. But he gave me a 
short answer to all, and assured me that in his frock 
he suffered nothing from heat ; and that as to drink, 
if he wanted it, he would turn in to the wine-cellar 
at the gate. I asked him, alleging important busi- 
ness, to allow me to enter the gate before him. But 
he replied, that he also had business, and that I need 
not think to take precedence of him because he was 





might pass by, the packages in which would only 
require sealing with lead. But I got nothing but 
abuse from him, which, as I saw no prospect of 
attaining my object, I repaid with interest. The 
receiver of tolls, who had gone away, appe again, 
and stated how much had to be paid for the leather. 
Whereupon my man cocked his hat, and vowed he 
never would pay somuch, ‘ He knew what the toll 
for the leather was.’ The toll-receiver insisted on 
the payment of the sum; but the shoemaker stuck 
to it that he would not pay a stiver too much. The 
latter gained the victory ; for it was found that the 
toll-receiver had mistaken fine horse-leather for calf- 
skin, and at length suffered the real nature of the 
article to be pointed out to him. In an instant the 
shoemaker nimbly dragged a hide out of the heap, 
and rubbed a corner of it, and made him notice 
the smell, which was quite different from that of 
calf-skin. He now came to an agreement as to the 
toll. A leathern purse, which he drew forth, was 
more than once turned over; but the necessary 
amount of stivers was not forthcoming. I had 
waited an intolerably long time; and it was not 
generosity which led me at last to come forward and 
declare myself ready to pay the money which was 
wanting. But he cried out: ‘No; nothing from 
generosity. See, there comes my friend, as though 
I had called him.’ I could scarcely believe my 
eyes, when I saw Herr Hans Imhoff as the man to 
whom he pointed. He (having been informed by 
myself of my return) had, with his wonted kindness, 
come as far as the gate to meet me. The refined 
Imhoff pressed the hand of this unpolished man as 
heartily as he did my own, who was his true friend. 
My astonishment rose still higher, when I heard that 
the shoemaker was Hans Sachs, the world-renowned 
poet. I stared at him with open eyes; and in con- 
sideration of his fame forgave him half his fault ; for 
ee a -  Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas. 
Imhoff mentioned his name to me, and made us 
acquainted with each other; when Sachs was obliged, 
on account of fresh arrivals, to make way, and drive 
on with his aérial Pegasus. Imhoff called after him, 
telling him to come directly to the Herren-keller. 
My meeting with Hans Sachs, which at first had 
provoked me beyond measure, now offered a thou- 
sand subjects for laughter between me and my friend. 
He described the poet to me, many of whose works I 
was acquainted with (particularly his capital Jestsand 
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Carnival-plays), as an excellent man, who was only 
rather irritable. I complied with the wish of Herr 
Imhoff; and after I had given the necessary direc- 
tions respecting my wagon, I stayed behind at the 
gate to join him in celebrating our meeting again 
over a flask of wine; for he represented it to me as 
an affair of conscience to become acquainted with 
the Herren-keller, or, as it was sometimes called, 
the great Raths-keller, which lay close by, and which 
vied in celebrity with the most remarkable things in 
Niirnberg. The entrance to this vault lay opposite 
to the custom-house ; but the cellar itself ran under 
the street, and extended as far as the custom-house 
hall. It was a very ancient dusky vault, longer 
than any church in the city. Between the short 
pillars, whose innumerable rows had by torchlight an 
awful effect, lay huge casks side by side, which, for 
our consolation, contained an inexhaustible fountain 
of joyousness. Deep and damp is the mine from 
which the noble gold is procured, thought I, and 
deep and damp therefore must the bed of the river 
be in which flows the ruddy juice of noble wine ; 
and soI gave no place to my dismal feelings. After 
we had been conducted through the long avenue of 
pillars by the cellarer, who, by the glimmering light, 
called our attention to the numbers and the gaily 
painted comical devices of particular casks, we re- 
turned to the entrance, where the light of day smiled 
on us cheerfully after the darkness of night. Near 
the steps was already placed, as my friend had 
ordered, a table, with bottles and glasses. To sit 
here quietly, after the jolting of the wagon, was most 
comfortable. My inquiries after all the dear friends 
in Niirnberg were frequently confused, through my 
affectionate eagerness. In the meantime, the stub- 
born poet came in merry and cheerful ; who having, 
like myself, accepted Imhoff’s invitation, had taken 
the bridle off his brown steed, and thrown him a feed 
of hay. Full of deep philosophic thought, he gave 
himself no further care. Sachs pressed my hand in 
token of reconciliation ; and I was glad to see this. 
He then seized a well-filled glass, and drank it off at 
one draught, with the words, ‘ To his health at whose 
cost I drink.’ ‘Had I been aware,’ I began, ‘ that 
you were the renowned poet, Hans Sachs, I should 
have considered it an honour to drive after you; 
for they who precede kings are not of so much im- 
portance as they who immediately follow them.\— 
* And if I could have divined,’ replied Hans Sachs, 
‘that you were a friend of Imhoff’s, and that you 
also could be rich without making a boast of it, I 
would have spared my poor jaded horse, and not 
have scorned your wine-flask, for I was excessively 
thirsty."—* Nevertheless,’ I returned, ‘you were too 
short and hasty; and yet it is said that 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’— 


‘ Poets,’ he replied, ‘are the sons of Apollo, and 
have inherited from him the gift of seership. 
perceived directly what was the cause of your great 
haste, and would not allow you to pass me, that you 
might not drink all the wine before I came. 


That you may ne’er repent these acts, 
Devoutly prays your friend Hans Sachs.’— 


With that he attached himself to me, and we were 
the best of friends, especially when he heard that I 
was fond of the fine arts, and even meddled a little 
with poetry. His conversation was as enlivening as 
it was clever ; and I could not yet make clear to 
myself how the un ly sh ker and the 
learned poet could be one and the same person; nor 
how Hans Sachs could have found time, with his 
business, to compose so many poems, for their num- 
ber had already reached to some thousands; and 
still less, how he could read so many works, by 
ancient and modern authors. When he maintained 
an argument, he often quoted passages from the 
ancient classics, and often from those which I hardly 
knew even by name. I said I should much like 
some day to hear him recite a poem. He replied, 
‘this might some time be; but not just now, for he 
must go home, where wild youths, when the master 
is away, would do no good to the apprentices.’ He 
drank a few glasses more, thanked his host for his 
hospitality, rejoiced to have made acquaintance with 
me, and then went his way whistling.” 





Our next presents a glimpse of Peter Visscher’s 


household. The reader who likes our extracts 
will find sketches of the other Niirember, 
worthies and of their works,—interwoven wit 
a weak love story, the heroine of which is a 
natural child of Pirckheimer’s, whom he allows 
to grow up in unacknowledged poverty,—some 
legends of saints, —and ‘medieval’ wares 
enough, in the remaining chapters.— 


“Even before I had been to Master Diirer and 
my other friends, all of whom I loved so heartily, I 
betook myself to Peter Vischer; for I had some- 
thing of importance in my thoughts, about which I 
wished to talk to him and ask his advice. I found 
his dwelling without a guide. I stood a long time, 
as before, in the dark entry, and knocked at the well- 
known oaken door; but this time also no ‘ Come in’ 
was to be heard. Formerly every thing was still as 
death; but now I heard a sweet full-toned song sung 
by several women. It was a hymn, and I felt my 
spirit as devout as if I were about to enter a chapel. 
At one passage of the song, where the voices dropped, 
I redoubled my knocking, and the door was opened 
tome. It was a lovely sight to see four women, still 
young, sitting diligently at their distaffs, and, that 
their work might prosper, singing to it a pious song. 
In the middle of the room played two most lovely 
little children, who were amusing themselves with a 
kitten, to which they threw a cork at the end of a 
piece of twine, and then drew it back again. At this 
pleasant sight, it was long before I could find words 
to address one of the women. At length I asked 
the one who sat next to me, after she had greeted 
me in return, whether I could speak to Herr Peter 
Vischer. ‘Do you desire to speak to my husband 
or my father-in-law?’ was her answer. ‘ Herr Peter 
Vischer, the copper-founder.’ Thus I tried to ex- 
plain myself more distinctly. ‘My husband also is 
a copper-founder,’ said she, smiling. ‘You are too 
young, dear lady,’ I observed, ‘to be the wife of the 
one whom I am seeking, but very probably you may 
be his daughter.” The other three women, one of 
them blooming like a young girl, concerned for my 
embarrassment, had before exclaimed with one voice : 
‘Surely the strange gentleman means our father-in- 
law!’ The explanation took me as much by surprise 
as the previous question; for highly as I esteem 
woman’s industry, it yet seemed to me too much 
that such young women, on a visit to their father-in- 
law, instead of gossiping, joking, and laughing over 
their evening meal, should be turning the wheel so 
diligently. Whilst I still stood amongst them, there 
came out of the adjoining room, to look at the 
stranger, a number of children, girls and boys, all 
merry and brisk, whose fear was overcome by curio- 
sity. ‘ Our father-in-law and our husbands are busy 
to-day in the foundry, so be so good as to take a seat 
till the old man comes.’ So said one of the women, 
and offered me a chair, while she told a boy (Anton 
was his name) to call his grandfather, I begged for 
permission to go with the boy, as I wished to see the 
foundry, and the old master at his work. * * 
Hardly were we in the court, when Anton called out 
several times,‘ Grandfather!’ At last aman of about 
thirty came out of the foundry, and asked, ‘ What 
do you want, my little son?’ Although his hands 
and face were begrimed with black, and his hair 
bristled up as the painters represent that of the con- 
demned in hell, yet I was struck with the remarkable 
resemblance between the boy and him, and between 
him and the old Herr Vischer. I told him my wish, 
and he begged me to have a little patience, till his 
father could leave the furnace. I learned from him 
that his}name was Johann; that he and his four 
brothers assisted their father, who had no other jour- 
neymen, in his business; and that the women whom 
I had seen spinning tegether so diligently were their 
wives. They formed, in fact, one family, and lived 
all together in one house with their father, in a small 
space, but contentedly. Such happy families are 
scarce, thought I to myself; and the story made me 
both glad and sorry, as I thought of the quarrels I 
had had with my only sister. In the mean time 
Master Vischer, who had seen me in the court, came 
forth—the little thick-set man with the curly beard, 
from whose shoulders hung a leathern apron. He 
greeted me most heartily, and said that I had come 
at the right time, as he had just now a work on hand. 





Catharine Tucherin, the aged sister of the Herr Bur- 








gomaster, had just died, and the heirs had ordered g 
bronze monument to be erected to her memory jn 
the cathedral. ‘Our Herr Burgomaster, said Vig. 
cher, ‘ has inherited from her a nice little sum. but 
I do not grudge it him, for he is a worthy man, who 
has many to support.’ His story was not indi 

to me, as I thought of the burgomaster’s da 

and of her beloved Schiiufelin, into whose purse alg, 
something might have flowed. ‘ Wait here a little 
while, my dear Herr Heller,’ said the old man, ‘ti]] 
the greatest heat is past, for at present you would be 
unable to bear the vapour.’ He went bustling back 
into the casting-house. I drew near to the door, and 
immediately the smoke so affected my eyes, ag to 
draw tears from them. As I thus looked into the 
workshop, and saw how every thing appeared to go 
up in flames, and how Vischer's sons ran about, and 
the master directed this and that, it reminded me of 
Vulcan and the Cyclops, although the old Vischer 
was sound in his feet, and his sons all appeared to be 
fine handsome men. The master soon turned back 
to me, and said that he could now chat with me jp 
peace, and that he would rather see me in his honge 
than kings and princes, who consumed his precious 
time for mere amusement. He begged me to git 
down with him on the bench, and as it was dirty, he 
hastily took off his apron, laid it on its right side on 
the plank, and then invited me again. ‘ My elde& 
son’ (thus he began), ‘my Hermann, a clever work. 
man, is lately come from Italy, and has brought with 
him some most beautiful drawings. All these you 
must see. I was also once in Italy, and still live con. 
tinually on the recollection of it. Yes, whoever puts 
his foot into Italy, into this boot of Europe, draws on 
three-league boots in art, and will soon make pro. 
gress. The Italians, who are otherwise a false set of 
vagabonds—that is to say, the publicans, who would 
squeeze out of the poor travelling journeyman his 
last gulden for a piece of bread,—stand in Art above 
all. All my sons, as many as you see there, shall go 
to Italy, although it should cost me my last stiver.’ 
In opposition to this I remarked, that highly as I 
prized him, together with his sons, for the sake of Art, 
yet the social life of his family pleased me still more, 
* Yes,’ said Vischer, ‘ we might certainly live more 
roomily and not so squeezed together; but it may 
have its advantage; if we stand so near together, we 
cannot use our hands against one another. Yes, we 
live in close contact, but happy and united. My 
wife, I trust she is among the blessed, taught my sons 
the art of living together; and the blessing of good 
parents pays interest to children and children’s chil- 
dren. Look yonder at all my sons; they honour their 
father, as I honoured mine.’ In the mean time 
Hermann, of whom the old man spoke, had joined 
us. He looked pale; and truly he must never have 
experienced any sorrow who did not discover in his 
features traces of the most bitter grief. He listened 
to us silently for a while, and turned his face away 
when his father boasted of his happiness, ‘Stranger,’ 
he then began, ‘ had you come to us a year ago, you 
would have found in our little dwelling five happy 
couples. My wife since then has left me.’ ‘ 
was faithless to you?’ I asked with sympathy. ‘Yes, 
she was faithless to me—she who so long proved 
herself a pattern of fidelity; home-sickness tore her 
from my side.’ Thus the poor man lamented; and 
then I said,‘So your wife was not of this place?” 
‘No, she came from above yonder, whither she has 
returned.’ Burning tears followed his words. I could 
have wept with him; but the old man shook his head 
and said, ‘ Yes, the wicked gipsy prophesied to me 
that I should outlive all mine. That is hard; butif 
God sends it, it must be endured.—Nay, then, Her- 
mann, do not weep so. Shall we in vain have let you 
take a journey to Rome, which, indeed, has faller 
sufficiently hard on me and your brothers? But no; 
you have certainly not travelled in vain. Fetch the 
portfolio here quickly, with the drawings which you 
brought with you, and exhibit them to us, for Herr 
Heller understands it.’ ” 


The book is beautifully printed on stout 
paper, with decorated initials and pages lined 
in the old style,—which it is easier to imitate n 
press-work and paper than in the essential parts 
of a poetic composition. 
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Journal of a Winter's Tour in India: with a 
Visit to the Court of Nepaul. By the Hon. 
Capt. Francis Egerton, R.N. With Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Murray. 


Tnx people shall go out to winter at “the 
diggin "a phrase which may cease to be con- 
jena before some of us reach our Jubilee 
ear—a winter ramble in Ceylon, Calcutta, 
e, &c., demanding merely a seven months’ 
absence from England—or, to put it otherwise, 
easily manageable betwixt season and season 
—is possibly as long a stretch as may be made 
by the pleasure-tourist to whom Rome was so 
recently a substantial object of pilgrimage and 
residence, and Constantinople an Ultima Thule 
reached by very few. But whether the traveller 
in esse oY im posse wear seventy-leagued or 
seven-inch boots,—he will not find it easy to 
make the tale of his wanderings pleasanter 
than Capt. Egerton has made his. Manly life, 
quick observation, and ready enjoyment are 
marked on every page. We have no false sen- 
timent, no tricks of style. The occasional col- 
loquialisms, though not overlooked, may be 
forgiven in a work sc entirely without literary 
msion. From the starting point at South- 
ampton to the disembarkation at Trieste, the 
journey and its sights are made real tous. In 
company like our author’s the tour appears one so 
easy to make and so pleasurable in the making, 
that some “unsettlement may accrue” from 
the publication of Capt. Egerton’s Journal to 
emen having half a year to spare, a fancy 
fra shot at an elephant, or a hankering after 
acard to one of the King of Oude’s rather indi- 
gestible breakfasts or diamond dinners ! 

Here is an intelligible picture of Cingalese 
scenery and city architecture—before which we 
alight, without regard to the preliminary steps 
that led to Ceylon.— 

“At half-past five we started for Colombo; our 
carriage a small phaeton, an extra mail-coach, put 
m by the civility of Mr. Lee the agent. From 
Galle to Colombo is seventy-two miles, along an 
excellent road, nearly level, and generally close to 
the sea. There are some exquisite bits of scenery 
along this road, particularly at some of the bridges, 
which cross the numerous streams. Near the sea 
these streams are more like lakes than rivers; they 
are very wide, contracting only at the outlet, where 
alone is there any perceptible current. Some of 
these, however, are navigable to river craft for some 
distance, and discharge a very considerable body of 
water into the sea. To Bentotte, about half way, 
the road leads along the belt of cocoa-nut trees, 
which borders on the beach almost without inter- 
mission. There is, I think, no effect of wood 
senery more singular than that of a forest of these 
trees; there is generally an absence of underwood, 
and a strange light and shade from the numbers of 
perpendicular trunks with thick foliage at top, which 
gives a different effect from any other kind of 
scenery. At Bentotte we stopped to breakfast in a 
cool open bungalow, where we feasted on oysters, 
for which the place is famous; they are, however, 
more like what the Americans call ‘clams’ than 
oysters. We started again after breakfast, and 
arived at Colombo at a little after three. The 
whole line of road from Galle to Colombo is a series 
4f villages, and was rendered gay by the numbers of 
people, bullock-waggons, and native carriages, which 
we met. Several fishing stations afford employment 
to an immense number of people, who formed pictur- 
esque groups along the beach. About four miles 
fom Colombo we found a great crowd of people 
working at a bridge or dam, with a couple of ele- 
Phants assisting, the first time we had seen those 
animals really making themselves useful. A little 
further on is a banyan tree, not so remarkable for 
its size, as for the arch it makes across the road, 
‘fitting approach to the capital of Ceylon, and an 
excellent subject for a landscape painter. Beyond 
this, large comfortable bungalows get more frequent, 

the police stations, and the numerous native 
huts, denote the approach to the capital. At last 


we emerged from the palm-trees, and arrived on an 
open green space, with the sea on the left, a fresh- 
water lake on the right, and the town of Colombo in 
front. The Green is the Galle Face, the promenade 
of Colombo. * * Colombo is a very different 
looking place from Galle: it has wide streets, gene- 
rally lined on each side with trees, a good many 
large houses—not a few with some architectural 
pretensions —all cool-looking, with an abundance 
of Venetian blinds, but almost all looking rather 
dilapidated —this is, I fancy, owing to the rains, 
which prevent the paint or whitewash from ever 
looking new. The native town, or pettah, outside 
the fort, is very large and populous; it consists of 
long streets of native huts, interspersed with bun- 
galows standing in their own compounds or gardens: 
the huts are generally small constructions of clay, 
with roofs thatched with palm-leaves, and veran- 
dahs of lattice-work round them. Every house 
seems to be a shop of one kind or another, a very 
large proportion, apparently, for the sale of grain, 
vegetables, or fruit. * * There was a wedding going 
on near one of the villages we passed to-day; the 
bridegroom was walking along the road in a magni- 
ficent velvet coat, embroidered with gold, a servant 
holding an umbrella over his head, and a crowd of 
people round him; he looked, and must have been, 
rather warm than otherwise: the bride followed at 
some distance in a little bullock carriage, also sur- 
rounded by a mob; but we passed so quick that we 
could not make out what she was like.” 


The mention of a bridge four miles short of 
Kandy, over the Mahawelliganga river—“a 
single arch of 205 feet span, built of ebony 
and satinwood”—sounds as veritably Eastern 
as that of the bridegroom toiling along the road 
in his gold and velvet coat, under the umbrella 
vicariously held,—or as the following rather irre- 
verent enumeration of relics precious to the true 
believers of Kandy.— 

“ Mr. Buller carried us off to the temple adjoining 
his residence, which was the palace of the old kings 
of Kandy. The temple was erected about 100 
years ago, on the site of a very ancient and still 
more sacred one, and it contains the holy tooth 
which some old Cingalese dentist extracted from 
the jaw of the god Budhoo. We did not see the 
holy tooth itself, it being much too precious to be 
shown to common people, except on particularly 
great occasions. Mr. Buller offered to show it to 
us, but he said it would entail our being shut up for 
some hours in the stufty little place where it is kept, 
whilst the chiefs and priests removed the one large 
brass, and six smaller golden diving-bell-like cases, 
under which it is placed; a penance neither he nor 
we were inclined to undergo, merely to see a jaguar’s 
tooth, or whatever it may be. The outer brass 
cover is loaded with gold chains and jewellery, the 
regalia of the ancient kings: some of it is rather 
fine and set somewhat in the medieval style. I 
rather coveted three fine cats’-eyes, which were 
among the jewels. The value of the whole is stated 
to be about 15,0007. A strong iron cage with two 
locks encloses the shrine in which the tooth is kept, 
one key of which cage Mr. Buller retains in his 
possession, another is kept by the head man, so that 
both parties may be certain that neither has stolen 
the precious relic, or the jewellery. * * The head 
man, who took us over it, showed us some golden 
bowls (said to be of very pure metal), of some size, 
perhaps ten inches or so in diameter, and pretty 
thick, which were sent from Siam as presents to the 
shrine, and a vast number of statues of that eternal 
Budhoo, among them two or three made of crystal. 
The dress of the head man beat almost anything I 
ever saw. A flat wide cap of some light material, 
great puffed out sleeves, and I am afraid to say how 
many yards of muslin about his waist and body, con- 
stituted the greater portion of his attire, with which 
he was so loaded that he looked more like a con- 
glomeration of balloons than a human being. The 
whole temple smelt strongly of a perfume produced 
by a particular kind of flowers, some yellow and 
some white, which are brought by the natives in 
great numbers as offerings to Budhoo. This perfume 
was rather overpowering, besides which the priests, 
gentlemen in yellow sheets and nothing else, were 





good enough to keep up a diabolical row with tom- 





toms and trumpets, during the whole of our stay in 
the temple, by way I suppose of keeping off the 
devil, which it certainly must do, if that personage is 
at all musical.” 

Capt. Egerton tells of coffee plantations— 

sporting equipments,—an attempt to ascend 
Pedro Dallagalla, the highest mountain of 
Ceylon (which may become as familiar as the 
Righi to our descendants)—in the same shrewd, 
off-hand style. The “sally after Buffalo” de- 
scribed in his next chapter may perhaps be 
‘coughed down” as thoroughly tame work, not 
worth a gentleman’s attention, by those who 
have hunted with Mr. Gordon Cumming. On 
the other hand, even the redoubtable sportsman 
of Altyre himself might “ vail his bonnet” to 
a certain Major Rogers, heard of by our tourists 
at Trincomalee. Major Rogers is believed to 
have killed upwards of two thousand elephants. 
“ He left off counting after his twelve hundredth 
elephant, and went on for several years after- 
wards, always very successfully, until his death, 
which was Saneell by lightning.” —“ If I were 
to go out again on a sporting excursion,” says 
Capt. Egerton, in a subsequent page, with all 
the sang froid of one meditating an average 
annual trip,— 
“T should take two or three guns No. 12, a light bell 
tent, and a few good, strong, light boxes, to hold 
clothes, &c. A camp bedstead with mosquito cur- 
tains, and a small canteen, with cups, plates, and the 
other table paraphernalia, would be nearly all one 
would want to carry out from England. Jungle 
clothing can be got better and cheaper at Colombo 
than in England. * * From the elephant to the 
mouse deer, there is almost every description of game. 
Lions, tigers, rhinoceri and hippopotami are not found, 
but instead of the former they have chetahs, or rather 
panthers, and plenty of bears.” 

These notes and invitations may, for aught 
we know, provide a few years of respite for the 
bears and salmon of Norway,—since Mr. Lloyd's 
time somewhat unfairly run upon. As we have 
got upon the subject of sport, we may as well 
mount the Enchanted Carpet, change the scene 
to Lucknow, and attend our light-hearted tourist 
to a hunting party at the King’s Palace of 
Heart’s Delight.— 

“ Saturday, Feb. 15.—The prime-minister of Oude 
came this morning at seven o'clock, to take us to a 
shikar party (alias a hunting party), at the king's 
palace of Heart's Delight, about two miles off. * * 
We all sallied forth, we in the Residency carriages, 
he in a high barouche drawn by four bob-tailed nags, 
harnessed, and the whole turn-out just like the pic- 
tures one sees of equipages of the time of George the 
Third. The minister was dressed in the most un- 
sportsman-like garments I ever saw. A very handsome 
turban, an embroidered dressing-gown-like robe, 
beautifully embroidered purple velvet trowsers and 
patent-leather shoes, with a magnificent sword and 
sword-belt completing his equipment. He is a good- 
looking, gentleman-like man, and was excessively 
civil. We, with an escort of dashing Irregulars, went 
one road; he, with a tagrag-and-bobtail troop of the 
king's troops, went by another; we going gently, so 
as to allow him to arrive a little before us. The 
palace is, at a distance, somewhat like a French 
chateau, and is situated in a large enclosure, where a 
quantity of deer, nylghaus, &c., are allowed to range. 
The enclosure is large enough for the animals to be 
almost wild ; in fact the walls are so dilapidated that 
they can get out into the open country when they 
please ; not at all, I fancy, to the satisfaction of the 
neighbouring husbandmen, who, however, are not 
much considered in this of the world. We 
found the vizier waiting on the steps of the palace, 
surrounded by a picturesque group of men, holding 
dogs in leashes, others with hawks on their wrists, 
and a number of hackeries or small waggons, with 
chetahs hooded and lying upon them. A quantity 
of turbaned gentry, destined to assist or to mar the 
sport, added to the crowd. It rather reminded me 
of some of Wouvermans’ pictures. Everybody has 
heard, or read, of the Indian hunting chetahs, and 
what we saw in that line was much the same as has 
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been related in every book ever written about India. 
One chetah only really followed his game, and he 
certainly looked splendid, as he topped a high wall 
after a herd of antelopes. Another one missed his 
aim, and came back at once, quite dispirited at his 
failure ; a third refused to go altogether; and only 
two deer were caught, a hind and a fawn, neither of 
which ought properly to have been pursued at all by 
the chetahs. The fact is, we were too late on the 
ground : the antelopes were wide-awake, and would 
not let the chetahs get near them: if they had not 
been wide-awake, the noise of the creaking hackeries, 
and the stupid beaters, who seemed bent on spoiling 
sport, would, I should have fancied, have been enough 
to arouse the most unsuspicious of animals. Alto- 
gether, I thought the whole affair ill managed. The 
chetahs seemed, however, thoroughly under control, 
and we sat on the hackeries cheek by jowl with them, 
without the least expectation of a bite or a scratch. 
We ‘ Britishers’ thought fit to run after the chetahs 
once or twice to see the sport, and the minister and 
his suite, not to be behindhand in politeness, thought 
it necessary to run too; it was curious to see the 
velvet trowsers, and patent-leather shoes, skipping 
along over the wet grass, and was an excess of polite- 
ness on the minister’s part, which one could not have 
expected, and did not particularly want, After the 
antelope hunt, some lynxes, and a young tiger, which 
all seemed desperately frightened, were exhibited, 
and then we had some hawking: a wretched heron 
which could not fly, some pigeons and partridges, 
being pecked to pieces for our amusement. The 
pigeons were the only ones which almost invariably 
got away, but a paddy-bird (a particularly graceful 
small white crane), which came foolishly near us, 
was rescued at our intercession, after showing some 
good sport, and dodging its pursuers very cleverly. 
Then came some ram-fights. -This was the most 
singular part of the entertainment. It was the oddest 
thing possible, to see the way in which the combatants 
retreated to a distance, till they thought, as it seemed, 
they would have impetus enough; then the way in 
which, like knights of old, they rushed to the en- 
counter, coming together in the centre, with a noise 
like twenty cricket-balls striking twenty bats all at 
once, and having about as much apparent effect on 
the stupid beasts’ heads. Four or five couple en- 
gaged one after the other, and were then led away, 
apparently none the worse. Some dogs were then 
let loose after some antelopes which happened to 
walk across the open space in front. They ran out 
of sight in a few moments, so we got into our carriages 
again toreturnhome. The dogs, by the way, were some 
of them worth lookingat, being of a peculiar breed of 
greyhound, the Rampore breed, very powerful and 
fierce, smooth skins, and in colour a kind of purple.” 


Ere we have done with this pleasant book we 
must make room for the dinner, the dinner- 
dress, and the dinner-diversions of his jolly, 
magnificent and hospitable Majesty of Oude.— 


“We had the satisfaction of waiting from half- 
past seven, the time appointed, to half-past eight, 
before the King sent to say he was ready,—perhaps 
in revenge for our keeping him waiting in the morn- 
ing. What we expected to have been a great bore, 
however, turned out one of the gayest and most 
amusing festivals I ever was at. We went as in the 
morning ; and the procession with lighted torches, 
glittering arms, and prancing horses, through the illu- 
minated streets; the arrival at the Durbar in a Court 
crowded with people, and literally blazing with light 
from thousands of lamps; the dinner itself, with its 
accessories of jewelled orientals, evening - dressed 
ladies, officers in uniform, music and glitter; the 
fireworks, and illuminated court-yard with playing 
fountains, altogether made a scene such as I never 
saw before, and probably never shall see again. It 
was more like the last scene in the ‘ Island of Jewels’ 
than anything else that I can think of. The féte 
was in honour of the marriage of the King’s youngest 
son, a boy of four or five years of age, to a daughter 
or niece of the prime minister; and the little imp of 
a bridegroom was brought out splendidly dressed, to 
be exhibited to the company. The dinner was 
given in the Durbar room of the old palace, the red- 
hot, verandah-like place we visited on the first day, 
and thanks to the open sides of the building, and 
the coolness of the night air, the temperature was 





very agreeable. The King, his brother, and sons, 
received us near the head of the stairs, and we at 
once proceeded to the business of the evening. We 
were not seated, however, without some struggle for 
places, and I found myself between Grosvenor and, 
perhaps, the most intelligent-looking native present, 
who proved to be the King’s brother-in-law. Another 
interesting neighbour was a roast guinea-fowl, off 
which I made my dinner. The table was laid as 
nearly European fashion as their acquaintance with 
our manners and customs would allow, and there 
was no lack of wine, if one only knew how to ask 
for it. Fortunately for Grosvenor and me, there 
was a servant behind us who knew a little English, 
and through him we managed to get some bread and 
other things, between which, the fowl, and the rice, 
we got on pretty well. Through the same individual 
I managed to establish a conversation with my 
neighbour, who was mightily taken with my ring, 
which contains a key, a style of thing he had never 
seen before. As usual with natives of India, he was 
very anxious to know what our names, professions, 
&c., were, and seemed edified, but not much the 
wiser, when he ascertained that I was in the navy. 
Between these interesting facts, and the Great Exhi- 
bition, and the bands which played at intervals, we 
got on very well indeed. The King was about the 
most gorgeous, and yet nearly the most absurd 
individual I ever saw. ll the effect of his magni- 
ficent robes and jewels was injured, not to say spoilt, 
by the ridiculous addition of a 42nd Highlander's 
bonnet and plumes, which he wore with an air as if 
he really.thought he had ‘done it now.’ Besides 
the usual black feathers, he had added a bird of 
paradise plume to one side of it, the whole effect 
being supremely ridiculous. In other respects, with 
his yellow and gold dress, and blue velvet mantle 
powdered with gold fleurs-de-lis, his splendid jewelled 
chains, and his gold embroidered slippers, he was 
the most gorgeously ‘got up’ individual I ever saw. 
The chains he wore, three or four in number, were 
something like the collars of different orders of 
knighthood, but one mass of pearls or other precious 
stones. Besides these, he had strings of jewels of 
immense size hanging about his elbows, an attendant 
walking close behind him on each side to hold them, 
for fear they should break off. In fact, as he stood, 
I should think he would have been cheap at 
100,0007. * * At his Majesty’s particular request, 
the Resident gave the Queen’s health, followed also, 
at his request, by three cheers, uncommonly well 
given by, of course, the English part of the company; 
the bands playing ‘ God save the Queen’ (only they 
began not exactly at the same time). I think the 
staid Orientals were rather astonished at the row we 
made, and the King was pleased at having nearly 
the same noise made when we drank his health 
afterwards. That done, we all adjourned to a bal- 
cony overlooking the entrance-court beyond the 
throne-room. * * Arm-chairs had been placed for 
us, and the King was no sooner seated than the fire- 
works, which had been placed in the court, were let 
off. It was great fun. Not that the fireworks 
themselves were anything very wonderful; Cremorne 
or Vauxhall would quite have eclipsed them; but 
they were fanciful, and all going off together without 
any attention to arrangement. Fire-balloons by 
dozens, rockets by hundreds, elephants with fiery 
tails on a kind of merry-go-round, fish whirling, 
serpents hissing, fiery fountains playing, and men 
with their stomachs full of squibs—it was like the 
last scene in a grand burlesque. * * A grand bouquet 
of rockets finished the exhibition and. the entertain- 
ment, and we all retired, receiving the usual tinsel 
chains, but avoiding the scent ceremony.” 

These extracts will prove to the reader that 
he has here to do with a pair of volumes for 
summer reading livelier than most that are laid 
before him. 





Musical Letters. 


Plain Truths concerning 
Musical Art and Artists, for Friends and 
Connoisseurs — [Musikalische Briefe, §c.}. 
By One who is well known. 2 vols. Leipzig, 
Baumgartner; London, Williams & Norgate. 

THE writer of these letters, it will be seen, sup- 

presses his name, while describing himself in 


the title-page as “ well known.” It is no busi- 





ness of ours to supply what the author ma: 
reasons for omitting; although, if he be “well 
known’”’ it is not easy to see what can be gained 
by the anonymous. His opinions, indeed, ar. 
freely expressed—on questions which now agi 
the literature of his profession in Germany, ang 
on its professors, past or present, no less than 
on the general principles and scope of his Art 
They are set forth in a clear, lively style; and 
give evidence of a mind cultivated in othe 
branches besides music,—to say nothing of the 
merit of being brief, temperately stated, ang 
altogether readable. 

The letters are supposed to be written fo 
the comfort and guidance of a young student, 
who at the outset of his career finds himself 
appalled by the war of musical doctring 
around him, and especially perplexed by the 
practice and precepts of a new school which 
declares the great masters “obsolete” and 
professes to ‘‘ open a fresh path” to the “ music 
of the future.” To vindicate the former, and to 
prove the erroneous tendency of the latter, a 
followed by Schumann, Wagner, and their cri. 
tical partisans, is the chief purpose of the “well 
known” author. But in pursuing this object, 
with a view to the wants of his supposed querist, 
he takes his departure from a survey of the 
scope, limits, and developement in modem 
times of German musical Art in general;— 
having first cleared the ground by some pun 
gent strokes at the ignorance and extravagance 
of certain would-be critics of the day,—and by 
exposing a system of partisanship and coterie 
which he describes as employed to extol the 
reputation of a false iow, and to gain credit 
for its deviations from sound taste and true 
Art by decrying the method of the real heroes 
of German Art from Haydn down to Mea 
delssohn. 

The writer is, above all things, opposed to a re- 
cent theory which would assign to music a kind 
of definite function in expounding social pring 
ples or opinions, representing political ideas, and 
producing the exact type of what is assumed to 
be the ruling interest of the time. This, he says 
—and most sound judgments will agree with 
him—is to mistake the character and end of 
Art; which has a special province as well asa 
peculiar language of its own,—and which can- 
not be made subservient to temporary p 
lying beyond that province. All attempts, 
fore, to write ‘‘democratic music’’—all schemes 
for teaching it to give voice to the ‘agony of 
the age” (Weltschmerz), which are not merely 
impossible, but if successful would surely be 
anything but a “concord of sweet sounds”—all 
such discoveries as that of the “ spirit of the 
Seven Years’ War being embodied in Haydn's 
Symphonies !”—he regards as mere absurdities, 
arising in utter misconception of what music is 
and can express. Its object, he asserts, is to 
please :—and this it can accomplish only by the 
genial application of its several powers—within 
the bounds assigned to them by nature, as per 
ceived by the organs of human sense,—to the 
excitement of universal emotions, present im 
humanity at all times, and more or leés excitable 
in all men. That such has been the practice, 
and a cause of the success, of all the great musical 
composers, he asserts, and undertakes to demon- 
strate by brief and skilful analyses of their seve 
ral characters. And he declares, that whoever 
would hereafter advance the Art must proceed 
as they did: starting from the ground acquired 
by their predecessors, improving on wh 
was excellent in their method, and perfecting 
whatever they had rendered apt for comple 
tion, — not by casting off their authority as 
“ obsolete,” or rejecting the beauty and o 
in musical form, the prevailing grace of melody, 
and the judicious scientific treatment, W 
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they combined in masterpieces that still delight 
the world. The innovating school is accused of 
seeking @ new range of Art, by crude and un- 

Jeasing methods; despising melody, and plung- 
after “original effects’ into the monstrous, 
the vague, the tedious, and the discordant. 
This, he avers, can only lead to the dissolution 
of all musical Art; and he laments the error 
which has led men of admitted genius, like 
Schumann and Wagner, into ways where talent 
ig wasted in producing works that no one can 
truly understand or enjoy, and that no party- 
efforts can induce the public to admire,—while 
the example and the temporary noise of those 
who support the false system are pervert- 
ing many students, who may never recover 
from the mischief of a wrong start in their 
profession. He adds, that in order to be original 
there is no need to reject the forms and rules 
established by the experience of men of genius; 
who, each in his turn, have built upon the ground 
oftheir predecessors, beautifying and enlarging, 
but not erasing their foundations. It would, he 
says, be equally absurd to reject the laws of 

mar and prosody in the hope of founding a 
new school of poetry. The elements of musical 
language are inexhaustible; and admit of infinite 
novelty of structure and invention, within the 
limits of those harmonious forms and under 
those sound canons of composition and of colour- 
ing which Art has obtained by degrees from the 
judicious and diligent practice of successive men 
of genius. The composer who aspires to share 
their eminence must imitate their example and 
tread in their footsteps. 

The second volume is chiefly occupied by a 
series of sketches in which the works and cha- 
racters of German composers, from Haydn’s 
time to ours, are briefly criticized, in illustration 
of the preceding views. After Beethoven, 
Hummel, Weber, and Mendelssohn, are intro- 
duced Spohr, whose merits and defects are fairly 
stated —Meyerbeer, whose genius is liberally 
vindicated—Marschner, Lortzing and Flotow 
—Gade, the Danish Symphonist, of whose com- 
positions a favourable opinion is expressed ;— 
and the list closes with a critique on Schu- 
mann and Wagner—the prophets of a new 
sect—in which no grudging justice is done to 
their better works, and skill and science are 
freely allowed to them, but the imputed faults 
of seeking distinction in harsh, amorphous, and 
complicated writing, and of a contempt of melody 
and clearness of expression, are denounced in 
plain language. The writer is severe on the 
attempts of a coterie to pull down Mendelssohn, 
for the exaltation, in his place, of inferior men : 
—and altogether he will be deemed by admirers 
of that composer, and of the great musicians who 
preceded him, to have made out a strong primd 
facie case against any sudden apotheosis of the 
modern idols. 

In the course of the work, of which the chief 
view and substance have now been described, 
the author maintains with emphasis and inge- 
nuity certain peculiar views of his own, which 
are not sure to find universal assent. Some of 
these we shall merely state; without discussion, 
which would require a wider space than the 

mt article can afford. In Church Music, 
opines that learned figured composition is 
= out of place,—insisting that what is pro- 
essedly intended as an aid to general devotion, 
and not for the amusement of the very few who 
can enter into all the labyrinths of counterpoint, 
ought to be so written that an ordinary congre- 
gation can feel its effect. Fugues, especially, 
and the ceaseless repetition and crossing in such 
Pleces of the few syllables to which they are 
mostly set, he considers a mere learned absurdity 
in a place of worship. But he takes care to 
add, that his censure is not that of a tyro igno- 





rant of the pleasure of learned writing, but of 
one whom a long study of the science of music 
has taught the principle of a choice of its re- 
sources appropriate to the objects of its use on 
each several occasion. 

His remarks on Singers, and much of what 
he says on the arrangement of Concerts, will 
meet with little dissent from the majority of 
connoisseurs. They may not, however, so readily 
agree with his position in regard to Solo per- 
formances. These he would altogether cnliale 
from concerts of the higher order; the purpose 
of which, he says, should be the enjoyment of 
the best music in all the various kinds of pure 
composition,—not the production of wonder or 
of delight by displays of mechanical perfections, 
which he affirms, with rare exceptions, to be 
the chief aim of the modern virtuoso. For his 
triumph, and for the benefit of those who prefer 
this kind of musical excitement, he would have 
special exhibitions provided :—the concert, par 
excellence, being reserved for pieces in which 
the genius of the composition, and not the per- 
former's ability, is the object of interest. 

His criticisms on Bach and Handel will cer- 
tainly be numbered among his questionable judg- 
ments. With respect to the first-named writer, 
some exaggeration on the negative side may have 
been provoked by the vehemence with which it 
has lately, as he says, been the fashion in Leipzig 
and elsewhere to extol Bach as the example of 
all kinds of consummate excellence, and the 
best model that the young composer of to-day 
can implicitly follow. But the ground of the 
opinion expressed both of him and of Handel 
lies deeper than this; and raises objections that 
will be thought irreverent by a larger and 
more temperate uy than any which may be 
affected by the so-called ‘‘ Bach-mania.” 

The last of his peculiar opinions that it may 
be worth while to notice here, is a notion that 
the structural improvement and general popu- 
larity of the pianoforte has had an injurious 
influence on musical Art. He accuses it of 
lowering taste by substituting mechanical tours 
de force and rapid execution for melodious and 
expressive writing; and thinks it unfavourable 
to progress in the higher branches of compo- 
sition in another way. Young men of talent, 
he says, are tempted by the applause which 
wonder-playing gains to devote themselves to 
the pianoforte at the outset. The exclusive 
labour now required for distinction in this career 
renders more genial studies nearly impossible ; 
and when, after years of display, the virtuoso 
becomes ambitious to compose, his faculties are 
likely to have grown cramped by the practice 
of an inferior kind of music; while the habits 
engendered by a long reference to the peculiar 
character of an instrument which is inapt for sus- 
tained cantabile, are liable to produce a certain 
indifference to that which he maintains to be the 
soul of all good music—expressive and flowing 
melody. The best composers, he adds,—since 
the vast modern advance of pianoforte execu- 
tion,—have been found among those who began 
their career in writing music for voices or stringed 
instruments. Mendelssohn, he says, is no ex- 
ception to this rule; nor ever valued himself 
on his solo playing, excellent though it was. 
Mozart and Weber, it is true, were admired 
on the pianoforte in their time; but neither of 
them at any time cultivated it exclusively ;— 
and it is further argued that in that day the in- 
strument had not sm urged to such a — 
of difficulty as has since been reached by 
Moscheles, Thalberg, and Liszt. 

Here it will be seen are materials enough— 
and we have named but a few of those which 
arise, in the way of assertion or remark—to 
render the ‘ Letters’ piquant; and as this qua- 
lity is enhanced by their easy vivacious style, 





it may be expected that among those interested 
in this art the author will soon be pretty “well 
known” here, as well as in Germany. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Lydia: a Woman's Book, By Mrs. Newton Cros- 
land.—As Mrs, Crosland in her preface explains 
that in the execution of her plan she has chiefly 
depended on the approval and sympathy of her own 
sex—hence her second title, ‘A Woman’s Book’— 
it is possible that exceptions to be made by manly 
reviewers may have been foreseen by her. Her 
purpose is not directly educational,—were it so, 
she herself would be one of the first to repudiate 
the old limitations by which one sex was to be 
brought up like babes on milk while all the strong 
meat was reserved for the other :—yet, was it need- 
ful that some among her incidents should be taken 
not from that every-day life which ‘‘ Women” are 
used to contemplate, so much as from the bye- 
paths of exceptional criminal purpose and action 
in which our modern male social teachers are un- 
wholesomely fond of searching for their materials ? 
—To set off the virtues of gentle Mark Bowring, 
which at last overcome tyranny and misconstruc- 
tion, was it necessary to make Charlton Ridley the 
Jago of the tale, a poisoner !—We put this question, 
because Mrs. Crosland is worth reckoning with, 
She has ambitions more generous, poetical instincts 
more delicate, and more decided leanings towards 
liberal philosophies, than belong to the huckaback 
and house-keeping world of good-book-makers. She 
does not lack power so much as agreement with 
herself, to enable her to follow out large and lofty 
convictions. She must learn to admit that every 
plain has its horizon and every view its boundary, 
—and that while 

There 's something in this world amiss 

Shall be unriddled by and by— 
our sympathies and our duties cannot always move 
in harmony, however charming life would be 
could humanity be thus perfected. We offer these 
grave remarks, occasioned by the tenor of the tale, 
in preference to any superficial sketch of persons 
and incidents, because Mrs. Crosland obviously 
seeks beneath the surface, and we would gladly 
help her to find that of which she is in quest. 
Treated as a common tale, ‘Lydia’ is amusing,— 
in some passages eloquent, in others pathetic. Its 
writgy is not far from something very much better 
than she has as yet produced. 

O’Ruark ; or, Chronicles of the Balliquin Family, 
é&c. By Henry J. Monahan, Esq.—An Irish novel 
concocted according to the receipt of some Literary 
Cookery Book would be much such a production as 
these ‘‘ Chronicles”—which appear to us a not very 
appetizing olla made up of the brogue, the ec- 
centricity, the wilful waste and the woeful want, 
the carouses, the assassinations, the gentility out-at- 
elbows, and the long-suffering peasant affeetions 
which Miss Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, and more 
recently and romantically Messrs. Banim, Griffin, 
Carlton and Lever had somewhat exhausted ere 
Mr. H. J. Monahan took them once again in hand, 
—We wish that the tale had been more vigorous 
and more individual ;—partly because it is a long 


one. 

Pictures of Life. By Adalbert Stifter. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt.—The proprietors of the 
‘Parlour Library’ seem resolute not to lose their 
character for good taste in selection :—their series 
as we have often before said, being excellent in 
its variety and cheapness. The style of Herr Stif- 
ter is perhaps less accordant with our tastes than 
that of other foreign imaginative writers whose 
fictions have been translated. In his way, how- 
ever, he is as well deserving of naturalization as 
George Sand, or Meinhold, or Tépffer, or Feuillet, 
who have been produced in previous volumes :— 
and Mary Howitt always translates best when (as 
in this case) the matter to be handled is sentimental 
and poetical rather than pertaining to the thoughts 
and things of every-day life. 

Comic Tales and Sketches. By Albert Smith.— 
Another shilling’s worth of totally different quality : 
being a reprint of scattered papers, gay and (in con- 
tradiction of the title) grave, from Mr. Bentley's 
periodicals, put forth to form a volume of that 
gentleman’s ‘ Railway Library.’ As fourth of the 
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comical Smiths—coming, that is, far after the wise 
and philosophical Sydney, and the ingenious Horace 
and James,—Mr. Albert Smith hasstill amerriment 
and a public distinct from his predecessors, and 
which give him a place among the droll penmen of 
the hour. 

Grimm's Household Stories. Tllustrated by Ed- 
ward J. Wehnert.—Good stories are as tough in 
the wear as good diaper,—as welcome on their thou- 
sandth repetition as a genuine melody. M. Scribe 
is our witness, that a joke is never properly re- 
lished till it has become a household word; and 
Messrs. Addey & Co., wisely alive to the wisdom 
of our ancestors, do well to thus issue some of 
the best tales of wonder existing—in a handsome, 
yet not over-costly new dress. Mr. Wehnert shows 
in his illustrations (especially in the vignettes) a good 
deal of the right and real spirit demanded by his 
task. 


A Treatise on the Sugar and Sugar Apparatus of 
the Great Exhibition, with Remarks on the Process 
of Sugar Manufacture by means of Sulphurous Acid 
and Sub-acetate of Lead. By John Scoffern.—A 
reprint, with some additions, of a series of articles 
from the Morning Chronicle. 

A Practical Treatise on the Working and Venti- 
lation of Coal Mines. By John Hedley. — Mr. 
Hedley’s object seems to have been, to supply to the 
underground explorers a manual of information on 
the best modes of mining as they are practised in 
England. His treatise is copiously illustrated with 
plans and diagrams,—and may thus afford elemen- 
tary knowledge to such as feel disposed to seek it 
in his pages. 

The Elements of Grammar taught in English. By 
the Rev. Edward Thring.—The idea of this little 
book is rather sound than new. Mr. Thring adopts 
the plan of teaching the general principles of gram- 
mar in our own language instead of in Latin,— 
having found by practice that such is the more 
fruitful method of teaching. As grammar is a means 
and not an end, there can be no theoretical objec- 
tion to this plan. If it be successful, that is every- 


thing. 

The Half-Century ; its History, Political and 
Social. By Washington Wilks. —This is a free 
and spirited account of the troubles, organization, 
and progress borne and achieved during the fifty 

*years lately come to a term,—so far as the writer 
had knowledge of his subject. The events described 
are somewhat too near for general review or just 
appreciation; and ‘‘ Mr. Washington Wilks” is not 
able, like M. Louis Blane or Mr. Roebuck, to 
contribute personal experiences to contemporary 
history. But as a mere abstract of the newspapers 
and Annual Registers, ‘The Half-Century’ may 
prove aconvenient compilation for classes of readers 
who have not many books of reference near at hand. 

A Literal Translation of the Epistles of James 
and Peter on Definite Rules of Translation, and an 
English Version of the Same. By Henry Heinfetter. 
—tThe title-page of this work explains it suffici- 
ently for our purpose :—with the arguments to be 
drawn from the new reading we are not concerned 
in our critical capacity. 
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IRISH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

THURSDAY was a great day in Cork. The city 
—trich at all times in natural beauties, wood and 
water, fine streets, picturesque bridges and com- 
manding heights—and now full of strangers from 
every part of the British Isles, the representatives 
of royalty, literature, science, industry and the 
Fine Arts,—presented to the eye a spectacle as 
imposing in its outward forms as it was suggestive 
in its moral meanings. Cork is a city of great 
architectural possibilities. Its harbour is almost 
unrivalled. Its wharves are broad, clean, and well 
located. Its main thoroughfares are wide, straight, 
and capacious. Its houses are lofty. Altogether 
it reminds the traveller of New York more than 
any other city in Europe. But when the tourist 
turns from the pictorial to the social aspects of the 
place, the parallel ceases. The new world has no 
scenes to show like those of transpontine Cork. 
Here, poverty sits in the highway nursing its rags ; 
not with that hopeful fierceness and impatience 
which a starving Saxon exhibits in his distress, —but 
with a rosy merriment and humour, as if the 
Celt, ‘‘ being native here and to the manner born,” 
were in love with misery. Here, at least there 
are ready wits and strong arms waiting on Pro- 
vidence for a task to perform. Cork is also a city 
of great social possibilities. 

The Irish Industrial Exhibition is for Cork and 
for the south of Ireland an event of much import- 
ance. Exaggerated notions are no doubt enter- 
tained by some ; the over-sanguine expect from it 
the most varied and irreconcileable benefits, and 
even sober people look to it for the industrial re- 
generation of this country. It is in the order of 
nature that this eagerness of expectation should 
suffer some rebuke from the literal facts; but from 
what has already transpired in reference to the 
collection of industrial products now housed in 
Cork, it is certain that an impetus will be given to 
native manufactures,—and it is probable that of the 
thousands of strangers who will be drawn to Ire- 
land by the attractions of the prose Crystal Palace, 
some few may be induced by the combined attrac- 
tions of natural beauty, good living, and cheap 
estates to settle in the neighbourhood. Such 
ideas, however, though they may seem sanguine 
enough in the meridian of London would be de- 
nounced as cold and sceptical in the atmosphere of 
Cork. Under the glowing light of a fierce sun- 
shine—amid the noise and dazzle of a military dis- 
play—in the fervour of a new set of sensations— 
men’s minds are in a state of moral intoxication. 
To them it appears that Ireland has obtained a 
new lease of national life. The phrase of our 
native prelate— 

Westward the tide of empire seems to flow— 

is now on every tongue; and the almost simul- 
taneous opening ofthe submarine telegraph between 
Howth and Holyhead — which brings Dublin 
within a few seconds of London—and of the Irish 
Industrial Exhibition at Cork, is regarded less in 
the national t of an evidence of steady Impe- 
rial progress than as a cabalistic sign of accom- 
plished emancipation. , 

This exuberant unreality of fancy is not, how- 
ever, difficult to understand and appreciate. The 
material and practical are as yet novelties in Ire- 
land. The generation of living men was nursed in 
fanciful and legendary superstitions. The national 
schools have done much to banish the banshee— 
hosts of Saxon tourists have well nigh driven the 
phantom steed from the waters of Killarney—the 
railway has scared will-o’-the-wisp from the moors 
and mosses of the great central plains of the island. 
But the early homes of those who now have to 
deal with the practical Saxon on the exchange and 





in the corn market were tenanted by the fairies 
The elfin tribes are going ;—but they will of course 
leave some inheritance of fancy and superstition 
some elements of the nam § and the grotesque 
behind them. In time these, too, will follow. 
and probably few events could have accelerat 
their flight more effectively than the Exhibition 
now open in Cork. 

The structure in which the Exhibition is held ig 
partly new. The site is the Corm Market, op 
Albert Quay, fronting the picturesque heights 
along which winds the Glanmoire Road. Noth; 
could be better as to situation ;—for the ships ride 
along the edge of the quay within a dozen 
of the entrance gates, and a handsome and capa. 
cious bridge crosses the sea at this point. The 
Corn Exchange proper forms one end or nave 
of the structure. The other nave, the prin. 
cipal show-room in the building—and called the 

of the Fine Arts—is a half-barrel of wood 
very much like the hull of a huge ship turned up. 
side down. Wings are added—also of a tempo 
character—for the more useful articles. Light is 
admitted by a strip of glass along the roof—as jn 
some railway stations in England. An eye familiar 
with the graceful outlines and material — 
of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park wanders wi 
some impatience about an interior so devoid of 
beauty and originality. From no point is the edifice 
imposing ; though there is one view—that from 
the floor of the Corn Exchange proper down the 
half-barrel towards the point ending with the great 
organ—which is decidedly pretty. The walls are 
covered with crimson cloth—and this in its turn js 
almost covered with paintings, worsted work, and 
engravings. Works have been sedulously collected 
from Irish artists of eminence, whether settled in 
London or elsewhere. Thus, we have once more 
Macdowall’s ‘ Eve and Psyche,’ and Foley’s two 
large figures—the ‘ Youth at a Fountain,’ and the 
‘ Wanderer’—in the hall. Maclise’s ‘ Spirit of Jus. 
tice’—a fresco of which he hasexecuted for the House 
of Lords—is conspicuously placed—as it ought to 
be in such acollection. Of the merits or demerits of 
these productions nothing more is to be said,—and 
for the remainder of the fine arts it is almost a 
charity to say nothing. 

The real interest of the Exhibition centres in the 
industrial products. This is the case not only as 
to the social consequences of the gathering, but 
even as to the skill displayed. Foley and Maclise 
are a credit to Ireland, no doubt ; but their triumphs 
are individual and exceptional—producing no re- 
sults for the country or for the race. The excellence 
displayed by the weaver and the lace-maker is of 
social and political importance: and in this depart- 
ment of the Exhibition we cannot award our praises 
too warmly. The poplins of Irish manufacture— 
the laces of Limerick and Belfast—are already 
famous wherever fineness of tissue and delicacy of 
finish are appreciated,—and their reputation must 
be increased by the many exquisite specimens here 
shown to the fair and fashionable visitors. In this 
direction the Irish Exhibition will probably do a 
great service to native industry. The Crystal 
Palace was not particularly rich in specimens of 
Irish work,—one reason, among others, for the 
effort now being made in Cork; and thousands of 
persons retired from that vast collection without 
being struck with the minute beauty of the island 
products. This omission, so far as the tourists to 
Cork are concerned, may now be rectified. 

That these tourists will be many during the 
summer which has now set in with what Walpole 
calls “‘its usual severity,” there are reasons to 
expect. By the perfection of the Irish railway 
system the distance is reduced to that of journ 
which the most timid tourist will undertake with- 
out alarm. Cork is now as near to London as 
Boulogne,—Killarney is not so far as St.Goar. The 
sea voyage isnot more formidable than that between 
Dover and Ostend,—and the scenery of the road 
is far finer. The bay of Dublin, though in no re- 
spect like the Bay of Naples, is very superior to 
the roadstead of Ostend. The marine and mountain 
views in North Wales are grander than the Valley 
of Liége. Cork itself, the Cove, Blarney, Glengariff 
and the three lakes of Killarney present a combi- 
nation of natural attractions not easily surp 
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jn continental Europe. And where on the way 
to the Rhine is there a scene like Bangor—be- 
tween Snowdon and the sea—or a work of human 
ise and power like the Britannia Bridge ? 
But the hope for Ireland lies, not more in the 
tide of Saxon tourists which may now be ex 
to pour along its plains and mountain paths, than 


jn those great material links which are binding 
it into closer fellowship with England and Europe. 
Last week the etic wires were laid from 
Anglesea to Dublin ;—while the representative of 
English Royalty was inaugurating the Irish festival 
of Industry in Cork on Thursday, workmen were 
employed in laying down fresh wires between Port 
Patrick and Donaghadee. Thus will England 
touch the sister island north and south. Belfast 
and Glasgow will be united at one end of the 
chain, London and Dublin at the other. By these 
means Ireland is connected materially—we were 
about to say spiritually—with the whole of conti- 
nental Europe. 

The visitor to the Cork Exhibition will scarcely 
fail to stumble on the morals of the scene and of 
the country. In the streets, by the quays and 
bridges, at the doorways of the temporary struc- 
ture in which the works of Irish genius are col- 
lected, he will see thousands of men, women and 
children in the most abject state of poverty, bask- 
ing in the sun or crouching in the rain like the 
lazzaroni of Naples—a race to which steady labour 
is entirely unknown. In the suburbs he will find 
asoil unsurpassed in fertility, an atmosphere humid, 
but not unhealthy to man, and particularly favour- 
able to vegetation. Within the walls he will notice 
evidence of a remarkable capacity for handwork. 
Capital and guiding intellect are wanted to com- 
plete the series of productive agents. But with 
these added—these outer, and, so to speak, foreign 
elements—the industrial resources of Ireland might 
be developed to an indefinite extent.—The Saxon 
may easily bring these into the island. 

As the Vice-Regal court rode through the town 
on Wednesday, in all the pomp and circumstance 
of Majesty, with waving banners, prancing horses, 

of artillery, and multitudinous shouts,—we 
noticed, under the shadow of the Cork Industrial 
Palace, and moored to the pier of the bridge over 
which the gorgeous procession passed, an emigrant 
ship bound for New York. It was crowded with 
hale and adult labourers and their families. These 
poor people were compelled to leave their native 
land. They had been cottiers—evicted to clear 
ground,—workhouse children—and the lazzaroni 
of Irish towns. They were leaving a country in 
which there were thousands of acres of unculti- 
vated ground. They were advertised to sail next 
day,—and while the Lord Lieutenant was listen- 
ing in the Exhibition to addresses which assured 
bim that a new prosperity is about to dawn on 
Ireland, the emigrant ship unmoored, and began 
te drop down the river in search of new homes for 
its occupants. What a contrast between the crowds 
on the bridge and the crowds on deck! Rightly 
scanned, the whole moral of the Irish Industrial 
Exhibition may be found in the tale of that de- 
parting ship. 


THE BARONESS VON BECK. 

As we were the first to call attention to the 
extraordinary proceedings which resulted in the 
death of this unhappy lady, and have been the most 
persevering in our efforts to obtain for it the notice | 
of some tribunal competent to deal with the wrong 
done,—Mr. Bentley has transmitted to us a state- 
ment made to him on the subject by Dr. Backhaus, 
secretary to Lord Dudley Stuart at the time when 
the Baroness arrived in England. Dr. Backhaus 
begins by earnestly entreating that publicity may 
be given to his testimony in favour of this abused 
lady ; and “deeply regrets that absence from the 
country for a considerable period should have pre- 
vented him from giving it at an earlier time, when 
it might have proved more serviceable in vindicating 
the character of the persecuted Baroness.”—We 
* what are the essential paragraphs of the 

tor’s statement, since it may help as material 
towards the inquiry on the matter in which Lord 
Beaumont is pledged to engage the House of 








Commons :—and we must observe that every- 


thing which has appeared on the subject since the 
painful events that transpired by a private hearth 
and in the Police Court at Birmingham has tended 
to establish that the Baroness was no other than 
she had claimed to be,—and had done nothing for 
which she deserved to be hunted to death.—‘‘ With 
what face,” says Mr. Bentley, “‘can we complain 
of the ruffianly treatment of Mr. Mather by 
Austrian officers, if a wrong like this is suffered to 
remain unavenged ?” 


“One morning in April 1850, whilst I was secre- 
tary to Lord Dudley Stuart, a lady about forty 
years of age entered my office. She was be- 
comingly dressed, and the front of her dark shawl 
was fastened with a large brooch containing a 
portrait of Kossuth. Her countenance was pale, 
and her eyes and other features wore an expression 
of deep mental suffering. I had never seen this 
lady before, and asked her name and business. 

She sank upon a seat in a state of exhaustion, 
and said,—‘‘ Can you tell me how matters go with 
Kossuth ?” 

I answered, that the latest private intelligence 
represented him as very ill. 

She took the portrait of Kossuth from her breast, 
pressed it to her lips, and began to weep aloud. 
* * She then told me she was the Baroness Von 
Beck, but that when she offered her services to 
Kossuth she did so under the assumed name of 
** Racidula” ; and that under that name she had 
done considerable service to Kossuth and Hungary. 

Upon my asking herwhy shehad come to London ? 
she answered, ‘‘ that it was her most earnest desire 
to reach Kossuth, in order to bear him company in 
his captivity ; that she had been recommended to 
apply to Lord Dudley Stuart, whose name was 
mentioned with respect and affection amongst the 
martyrs of liberty, as a person likely to afford her 
counsel and assistance towards the accomplishment 
of her object.” 

I advised her to apply to Mr. Francis Pulszky ; 
but she said, that Mr. Pulszky was no friend of 
Hungary; that he had done little service for Hun- 
gary; and that some Hungarians, who were then 
residing at Hamburgh, had even warned her from 
Pulszky. 

I endeavoured to impress upon her that it would 
be prudent to keep such opinions concerning 
Pulszky to herself, as they could not do her any 
good and might do her harm in her present con- 
dition. I then promised to speak to Lord Dudley 
Stuart respecting her affairs, and to obtain an 
audience for her. I accordingly spoke to his Lord- 
ship about her on the same day, and he expressed 
himself very curious to see the lady. Her second 
visit was about 11 o’clock in the forenoon of the 
day following. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, whose sympathies extend 
throughout the world, and the whole course of 
whose life and actions constitutes a continued act 
of beneficence, was visibly touched at the sight of 
the lady. He received her politely, saying, ‘‘ What 
can I do for you?” The Baroness, who did not 
speak English, began to explain her wishes in the 
German language, which I translated into English 
for his Lordship. 

She related the services she had rendered to 
Hungary, and gave a brief account of her own 
sufferings and losses. 

Lord Dudley Stuart heard her with attention, 
and advised her to write and publish an account of 
her life and deeds. The Baroness answered, that 
she felt herself incapable of writing a book, as she 
had never before composed anything for the press; 
but upon my expressing my willingness to read 
through her manuscript she promised to attempt 
it. In conclusion, she requested Lord Dudley 
Stuart to have the goodness to take charge of a 
letter from her to Kossuth, and to forward it to 
its destination, which his Lordship promised to do. 

The next dayshe handed me the letter to Kossuth. 
It was written in German, and contained evidence 
of relations of the most friendly and confidential 
kind between her and him whom she regarded as 
the greatest man in Hungary. 

She sealed the letter after I had read it, and 
handed it over to my charge. I showed it to Lord 


Dudley Stuart, who told me to deliver it to M. | 








Sezulzezki, at No. 10, Duke Street. M. Sczul- 
zezki, on my taking the letter to him, gave me, at: 
my request, a written receipt for it. 

Some days afterwards, the Baroness brought me 
a few sheets of her manuscript. I ead it all 
through, and as the style was pretty goed, requir- 
ing but a few corrections, which I pomted out, I 
encouraged her to go on with it. 

I told Lord Dudley Stuart that the Baroness, in 
accordance with his advice, had already written 
several sheets of her Memoirs, at which his Lord- 
ship was evidently well pleased. 

Mr. Pulszky entered the office with Lord Dudley 
Stuart a few days subsequently, and their conver- 
sation turned upon ey re von Beck. Mr. 
Pulszky said that she had been a spy.—‘‘ Yes,” 
said his Lordship, “‘ but she was on the right side.” 
—‘‘ Of course,” answered Mr. Pulszky.—These are 
the identical words which I myself have heard 
from the mouths of Lord Dudley Stuart and Mr. 
Pulszky. 

The Baroness, who afterwards visited me from 
time to time, expressed a wish to dedicate her 
work to Lord Dudley Stuart. I imparted this 
wish to him, and he replied that he had no objec- 
tion. Early in June I was informed by the Baro- 
ness von Beck that she had succeeded in disposing 
of her work to Mr. Bentley; and at the joint re- 
quest of herself and that gentleman, I looked over 
the agreement between them, as the memorandum 
was in English, with which language the lady was 
not conversant, and I communicated to Lord 
Dudley Stuart the satisfaction I felt on the occa- 
sion. 

It is my most earnest desire that truth may 
triumph over calumny and prejudice ; and believ- 
ing that the foregoing short sketch of my personal 
knowledge of the unhappy lady, whose death has 
been surrounded with so much painful mystery, 
may contribute to throw light upon her character 
and actions, I willingly offer it to the friends of 
justice and humanity. W. Backnaus.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir was perhaps naturally to be expected that 
the recent discussion in the Society of Antiquaries 
should leave behind it a certain amount of heart- 
burning which may for a time seriously impede 
the successful working of the new resolution out 
of which it has sprung. Theoretically it might be 
presumed that a body of antiquaries, whose studies 
bring them habitually face to face with the past, 
whose common reading is in the records of devices 
frustrated and passions long burnt out, might have 
got the moral of calmness out of such documents, 
and would bring a more philosophic and passionless 
spirit to the discussion of the interests of the pre- 
sent. A long familiarity with the mummy silence 
might be expected to have a chastening effect on 
the temperament of the most ardent unwrapper. 
That the dust of dead generations has no such com- 
posing effect, those of our readers need not be told 
who remember certain archeological proceedings 
that had their due and amusing record in these 
columns. Despite the dry character of their in- 
tellectual food, a more peppery set of gentlemen 
than the antiquaries will rarely be found to assem- 
ble in the name of philosophy. In the face of that 
somewhat curious fact, it may be feared that the 
new regulations by which the majority of the So- 
ciety have hoped to attach to themselves a large 
body of working antiquaries who have long been 
virtually excluded will remain a dead letter—unless 
the members, in a dignified feeling of self-distrust, 
can be induced to guard against their own preju- 
dices and passions by one supplementary resolu- 
tion. Conscious as they must be that there is 
a sore spirit amongst them, let them determine, 
with the feeling of men and philosophers, to re- 
strain him. It is probable that in the present 
temper of a portion of the Society, many of 
those for whose benefit the enlarged scheme of ad- 
mission was designed will refuse to tempt the chances 
of a ballot. Let the Society, then, vest the power 
of selection for twelve months from the present 
time in their Council. The sedative operation of 
twelve months must be something—even on an 
antiquary ; and in the mean time the harmonizin 
elements contemplated by the late resolutions wi 
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have been let in. But it might be well as a pre- 
caution against future fever fits—and for other 
purposes which it is found to answer among asso- 
ciations of gentlemen elsewhere—to reserve after- 
wards to the Council an annual power of nomina- 
tion to the extent of some limited number.—We 


throw out these hints in good feeling, for the con-_ 


sideration not of the Council alone, but more espe- 
cially for the sensible entertainment of the dissen- 
tient members themselves. When a principle about 
which there was a difference of opinion has been 
adopted by the majority of a deliberating body, it 
should be the aim of all to combine in the means 
of making the principle work to the good end for 
which the difference has been risked. 

We understand that Capt. W. H. Smyth, the 
late indefatigable director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, has interpreted the remarks of our Cor- 
respondent on the recent volume of the ‘ Archex- 
ologia’ as reflecting upon himself. We know from 
our Correspondent that no such intention existed. 
The fault he considers to lie not in the Director 
for the time being, but in the mistaken parsimony 
which would seem to have regulated the expen- 
diture on the score of illustrations. 

The daily papers report the untimely death—in 
his thirty-fourth year—of Commander Forbes :— 
who died at sea on the 25th of March, on board 
H.M.S. Tortoise, whilst on his passage to St. 
Helena, for the benefit of his health. He was 
favourably known as our Envoy to the King of 
Dahomey in 1849, from whence he brought the 
little Dahoman captive sent by King Gezo to Her 
Majesty. His work on ‘ Dahomey and the Daho- 
mans’ [ Athen. No. 1218.] will be fresh in the recol- 
lection of our readers,—as well as certain discus- 
sions which arose between him and ourselves, out 
of statements which that book contained relative 
to the state of slavery in the colony of Liberia. If 
we mistake not, the same Commander Forbes was 
the author of ‘ Six Months’ Service in the African 
Blockade,’—reviewed in our number for March 3, 
1849,—and of a work entitled ‘Five Years in 
China.’ In September last he was sent on special 
service to the coast of Africa, and was engaged in 
drilling the native Christians of Abbeokutah, and 
organizing an effective resistance to the threatened 
attack of the King of Dahomey. During his 
arduous exertions, he was seized with fever and 
dysentery,—and though rapidly moved to the coast 
and sent to sea, he sank within two daysafterleaving 
the land. 

We regret to observe by advertisement in our 
columns the intended dispersion, by the auctioneer’s 
hammer, on Monday next and the six following 
days, of the large collection of original Royal, 
Cavalier, and Roundhead Correspondence made by 
Mr. Bentley, and embracing, we believe, the whole 
period of the great Civil War of the seventeenth 
century. These documents comprise the Corre- 
spondence of Prince Rupert from 1643 to 1648— 
which was preserved in the family of his secretary 
Col. Bennett,—and sold to Mr. Bentley by Mr. 
Bennett, of Pyt House, the late member for South 
Wilts :—also the collection of the Correspondence 
of the Fairfax family, preserved at Leeds Castle. 
It is certainly a misfortune that when the useful 
work of the collector has once been done, there 
should again be any separation of documents which 
individually lose a great portion of their value for 
want of the context and comment which they sup- 
ply to one another. History is greatly a loser by 
all such facts. Not only has each historian to do 
severally the work of collection over again for him- 
self, but reasons are thus promoted why he must 
almost certainly do it imperfectly. The risk of 
historic falsification is incurred by the scattering 
of the documents after it had been provided 
against by their accumulation. We are told that 
Mr. Bentley offered this collection to the British 
Museum at a sacrifice. Certainly, we should like 
to see some of our great national libraries the 
keepers of all such records:—provided only that 
the public were sufficiently advertised, by cata- 
logues, of the fact. 

The Senate of Amherst College, U.S., at the 
suggestion of the President, Prof. Hitchcock, well 

own in this country for his work on ‘The Re- 
ligion of Geology and its eted Sci ,” has 








conferred the honorary degree of L.L.D. on Dr. 
Lankester, Professor of Natural History at New 
College, London. 

On Tuesday last Dr. Lankester completed his 
course of lectures on the Physiology of Plants at 
the Royal Institution. The object of this course 
was, to point out the dependence of the physio- 
logical phenomena of plants on physical and che- 
mical laws. For this purpose the nature of the 
elements, more especially carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, and their relations to each other in 
the varied compounds which they form in plants, 
were considered. The chemical nature of the more 
important products of plants was explained. The 
functions of the vegetable cell were then examined, 
and an intimate relationship between them and 
certain physical laws was pointed out. The in- 
fluence of heat and light, the relation of these to 
the growth of the plant, and the subsequent use 
of the vegetable substances thus formed in the pro- 
duction of the phenomena of life in the animal 
world, were also dwelt on. The course of inquiry 
pursued was novel; and its success was attested 
by the interest exhibited by the large audiences 
attending the lectures. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Society on 
Thursday week, a vigorous attempt was made on 
the part of the friends of Dr. Alexander Bryson 
to get him placed on the list of successful candidates. 
He did not, however, obtain the number—two- 
thirds of those ballotting—required by the bye- 
laws of the Society. From this and previous at- 
tempts it is evident that there is a strong feeling 
in the Society against increasing or altering the 


list of fifteen which the Council has the power of | 
However unjust it | 


recommending for election. 
may appear that of two candidates nearly equal 
in merit one should be elected and the other not, 
it should be recollected that this could in no wise 
be rectified by adding one or two of the names not 
recommended to those of the recommended, —as 
from the number of good men now always left out 
of the Council list, any selection from among them 
would be still exposed to the same charge. The 
removal of the limitation a step further would still 
exclude some one probably as good as it included. 

The President and Fellows of the College of 
Physicians gave the first of their Sotrées for the 
season on Wednesday last. The great object of at- 
traction at this meeting was, a living Lepidosiren. 
The doubtful nature of this creature renders it an 
object of much interest to naturalists :—the ques- 
tion of its structure having affinities with the fish 
or with the reptile still dividing the world of 
zoologists. 

By a disastrous fire which took place on Thurs- 
day last on the premises of Messrs. Clowes, the 
eminent printers, in Duke Street, Lambeth, the 
whole of the new edition of the Royal Catalogue 
of the Exhibition is stated to have been destroyed, 
with the exception of a few copies which had been 
sent to Prince Albert only a day or two before.—Of 
other stock which is said to be consumed, ‘ Knight’s 
Illustrated Bible,’ the ‘Sunday Book,’ the ‘ Illus- 
trated Shakspeare,’ the ‘Church Catechism,’ the 
‘ Readings for the Rail,’ and the Population Tables 
for the country at large, are mentioned. 

On Thursday evening last the new St. James’s 
Literary and Scientific Society celebrated the open- 
ing of their suite of rooms in Clifford Street by an 
inauguration Soirée; when the rooms were well filled 
by a numerous company of ladies and gentlemen 
resident in the parish of St. James’s, Westmin- 
ster,—affording good augury of future success. 
Amongst other objects of interest which were ex- 
bibited, a large collection of paintings adorned the 
walls, and a very numerous collection of works of 
Art were shown in various parts of the building. 
The library, through the liberality of Messrs. 
Bentley, Ollivier, Chapman & Hall, Hatchard, 
Pickering, and others, contains already upwards of 
2,000 volumes. French and German classes have 
been formed,—arrangements have been made for 
delivery of lectures :—and this young institution is 
giving, we repeat, signs of undoubted success. 

The annual visitation of the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory took place on Saturday last,—the Earl of 
Rosse, as President of the Royal Society, officiating 
as chairman of the board of visitors. The Astro- 





nomer Royal announced that the galvanic clock 
communication with the continent of Europe wag 
very nearly completed. A dial showing Greenwich 
mean time in connexion with the observatory elec. 
trical clock has been placed for the convenience 
of the public close to the gates of the observatory, 

Lord Rosse’s fourth and last Soirée will be held 
this evening. 

On Tuesday last the chair of Moral: Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by the 
resignation of Professor Wilson, was filled up by 
the election of Mr. Patrick E. Mac Dougall, Pee 
fessor of Ethics in the New College, Edinburgh, 
The patronage in the case of this as of most other 
chairs of the University, is in the hands of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh. Mr. Mac Dougall’s 
chief rival was Mr. Ferrier, a Professor at St, 
Andrews, and the son-in-law of Prof. Wilson. The 
choice ultimately lay between Mr. Ferrier and Mr, 
Mac Dougall,—when Mr. Mac Dougall obtained: 
the preference by 20 votes against 13. Mr. Mae 
Dougall, judging from his testimonials, has alread 
a high reputation in Edinburgh ; and his friends” 
anticipate that under his Professorship the chair 
will retain the eminence conferred on it by his 
distinguished predecessors, Ferguson, Stewart, 
Brown, and Wilson. 

Last week, as brilliant and intellectual an as- 
semblage as could perhaps be collected in any 
capital in the world was assembled around the 
grave of an illustrious savant, untimely snatched 
away from a future which was rich with pro- 
mise, — but not before the past had fulfilled 
enough to rally round his bier as mourners all: 
the great spirits of France. The scene was thé 
more striking because of the general literary 
silence which has fallen on that unhappy country, 
and the background of brute despotism against 
which it stood. M. Eugtne Burnouf, the eminent 
orientalist, has yielded, in very youth, to a long 
and severe malady by which he had been afflicted, 
—but from which the expectation of his recovery 
took even at the very last a form of expression 
which is one of the touching incidents in the case, 
One of the branches of the Institute, the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, elected him to 
the distinguished office of its Perpetual Secretary 
on the very day when he was engaged in the 
struggle with death. Though for a time his family 
despaired of conveying to his failing sense the 
knowledge of this final honour, the consolation of 
such a testimonial to the value of his labours was 
not denied him. He rallied to receive the crown 
decreed to him by his brethren,—but died before 
he could wear it. 

The reception of M. Alfred de Musset at the 
French Academy has presented another contrast 
to the above funeral scene. It was witnessed, as 
usual with these receptions, by an audience at 
once literary and fashionable. 

The Geological Society of France 


will hold ite 
general meeting for the present year at Metz, be- 
ginning on Sunday the 5th of September. 

The discoveries of Gold in Australia are at length 
beginning to tell sensibly upon the stream of Emi- 


gration from the United Kingdom. At this mo- 
ment nearly all the disengaged tonnage, not only at 
London and at Liverpool, but at most of the other 
ports, is being taken up for the conveyance of emi- 
grants of various classes to the Antipodes. In 
truth, the Australian emigration is perhaps the’ 
particular topic of the hour which engrosses 

most attention. The effect of a little self-interest 
is truly wonderful. The probable failure of the 
sheep-shearing in New South Wales, by the sudden 
conversion of shepherds into diggers, has set in' 
motion the manufacturers of the West Riding, and 
already one or two deputations from Leeds and the 
neighbourhood have waited upon the Government. 
The desertion of seamen in the Australian ports 
has aroused the shipping interest, and more troops 
and more men-of-war are already on their way to 
the scene of action to maintain the law, and pro- 
tect Jack from the consequences of sudden fits of 
avarice. The general want of manual labour in 
the Colonies has led the Local Legislatures them- 
selves to adopt active measures, and agents have 
arrived in this country with power and funds which 
will enable them to despatch a considerable number 
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of persons. In few words—there is great and 
earnest activity in every quarter, where sensations 
either of fear or of hope have been excited by the 
yiolent change which has taken place in the indus- 
trial economy of our Southern dependencies. We 
are by no means sure in the midst of so much ex- 
citement that many errors will not be committed, 
and that much mischief will not be done. Men will 
ruin themselves by inordinate speculations ; and it 
is possible that for a time the instances will not be 
few in which those who are now capitalists will 
exchange places with those who are now labourers. 
But the result will be in the end, and on the whole, 
.—The mind is quite bewildered when it 
attempts to measure the practical consequences, 
already apparently at hand, of the Australian dis- 
coveries. We have to consider what will be the 
results of a rapid rise of the English societies in 
Australia and New Zealand into populous and 
wealthy States, —what will be the results of creating 
in those regions new and extensive markets for our 
manufactures — new homes for our population, 
especially for our surplus female population—new 
fields of employment for the largest class of our 
mercantile marine—new and cheaper means of 
bringing home from India the produce of India— 
new and more perfect means of carrying European 
civilization amongst the islands and nations of the 
remote seas of Asia. Emigration at home has 
already assumed a form so systematic, that it may 
be properly called Colonization ; and it is becoming 
of so vast a volume, that it will presently produce 
a decided impression on the numerical progress of 
the population of the United Kingdom. What 
will Be the results of such a change? Are we justified 
in apprehending that the best portions of our work- 
ing men and women will leave us, condemning 
those who remain to contend with a servile popula- 
tion reduced in numbers, but composed mainly of 
persons of tainted lives or characters. is is a 
contingency not to be overlooked; and it is a sub- 
ject for congratulation that it has already attracted 
so much attention, as to lead the Parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on the motion of its Vicar, 
to agree to the imposition of an assessment for the 
express purpose of relieving the poor-rates by assist- 
ing paupers to emigrate. It must be added, that 
Sir John Pakington has done wisely in surrender- 
ing the Royalty rights of the Crown over the gold 
discoveries to the local legislatures of the Colo- 
nies, to be by them employed as a source of Colo- 
nial revenue. Why does not some one, possessing 
the gifts of reasoning closely and writing clearly, 
lay before the world the philosophy of the history 
of this country during the last ten years? Let the 
middle of 1842 be compared with the middle of 
1852,—and any expositor who will trace satisfac- 
torily the chain of causation which has led from 
the one epoch to the other, will have performed a 
task for which mankind will bear his name in 
grateful remembrance. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar ge pea 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven,) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Sec. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 

a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 

BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from Ten to Six.— 
Admission, 1s, Catalogue,la.¢ GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till dusk.—Admit- 
tance,ls. Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
~The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, 
from Nine o’clock till dusk.—Admission, 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


The NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS.—This 
EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES is NOW OPEN, daily, 
at the Portland Gallery, No. 316, Regent Street, opposite the Poly- 
technic Institution, from Nine till dusk.—Admission, la Cata- 
logue,ia. Season Tickets, 58. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Grand Moving , illustrating the WELLINGTON 
CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPALN, conclading 
with the BATTLE of WATERLOO, is NOW EXHIBITING, 

x and  — ’clock.—Admission, ls. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; 
“ are Seats, 38. Doors open balf-an-hour before each repre- 
tation. 











BARTLETT'S DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 
LAND, painted under the direction of Mr. W. BEVERLY, its 
Pictures incom bly the largest, and known as the first in which 
Sacred Vocal Music was introduced, producing a grand and im- 
Pressive effect. The Choir conducted by Mr. J.H. Tully. Daily, 


WILLIS’S ROOMS.—MORNINGS with ITALIAN POETS, by 
SIGNOR 8. VOLPE, Professor of Belles Lettres,and Translator 
of * The Lily and the Bee.’ Each Lecture will be prefaced by an 
Introductory Di To at 3 P.M. on the 2ist, 25th, 
and 30th of June.—Tickets, price 5s. each, may be had of Messrs. 
Williams & No . 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; Mr. 
Rolandi, 20, Berners Street; Mr. Jeffs, 15, Burlington Arcade ; and 
Mr. Molini, 17, King William Street, Strand. 


PATRON—H.R.H, PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — MADAME 
BREGAZZI will give VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the Melo- 
dies of different Nations in their respective Langueers. oon, at 
Four o’clock.—BACH HOF FNER & DEF RIES’S NEW PATENT 
YTECHNIC GAS FIRE EXHIBI' URED 
Monday, and Friday, at half- Three, 
Tuesday and Th ay Evenings, at Nine. — LECTURE 
ULAK MUSIC, with Vocal Tilustrations, by ge 

, Esq., y Miss Blanche Young. R.A. of Musi: 

every Evening, except Saturday, at Eight o’clock.—LECTU RE 
by J. H. Pepper, iY ALLEGED ADULTERATION of 
the BURTON BITTER ALE with STRYCHNINE, and on the 
FORGERY by the ANAS- 
n . 














B 
PREVENTION of PIRACY 
PROCESS. 


plendid 8 of DISSOLVING 
VIEWS.—Exhibition of the MICROSCOPE, &c. &c.—Admission, 
1s. ; Schools and Children under ten years of age, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—June 2.—Sir C. Lyell, V.P., in 
the chair.—W. H. Gomonde, Esq., J. H. Blofeld, 
Esq., and Dr. Finlay, R.N., were elected Fellows. 
—tThe following communications were read :—‘ On 
the Geology of the Bahamas, and Coral Formations 
generally,’ by Capt. Nelson, R.E.—‘On some 
Fossil Plants from the Lower Trias of Warwick- 
shire,’ by Dr. G. Lloyd. 


Royat Soorety oF LireRaturE.—June 9.— 
The Earl of Carlisle, President, in the chair.— 
Major Collingwood Dickson read a paper giving an 
account of the course and inundation of the River 
Kherkhah—extracted from letters from Col. Wil- 
liams, dated Hawisa, March 9.—Mr. Vaux com- 
menced reading a paper containing extracts from a 
letter from C. Newton, Esq., Vice-Consul at Myti- 
lene, to W. R. Hamilton, Esq., giving an account 
of the present state of the antiquities at Athens. 





Royat Institution. — The following are 
amongst the lectures which have been delivered 
since our last report. — ‘On the Principles of 
the Construction and Security of Locks,’ by 
Prof. E. Cowper. Prof. Cowper, after pointing 
out the peculiarities of construction in the more 
celebrated locks of ancient and modern times, ex- 
plained the mode by which Mr. Hobbs had suc- 
ceeded in picking Bramah’s and other locks, and 
suggested additional means of security against 
such a procedure. His remarks were elucidated by 
numerous large models and diagrams. 

‘ Etudes sur les Corps 4 I’état sphéroidal,’ by M. 
P. H. Boutigny (d’Evreux). 

‘On the Blackheath Pebble-bed, and on certain 
Phenomena in the Geology of the Neighbourhood 
of London,’ by Sir C. Lyell. 

‘On the Analogies of Light and Heat,’ by the 
Rev. Baden Powell. 

‘On Animal Individuality,’ by T. H. Huxley, 
Assistant-Surgeon, R.N. 

‘On the supposed Analogy between the Life of 
an Individual and the Duration of a Species,’ by 
Prof. E. Forbes. In natural history and geology 
a clear understanding of the relations of individual, 
species, and genus to geological time and geogra- 

hical is of essential importance. Much, 

owever, of what is generally received concerning 
these relations will scarcely bear close investigation. 
Among questionable, though popular, notions upon 
this subject the Lecturer would place the belief 
that the term of duration of a species is comparable 
and of the same kind with that of the life of an 
individual. The successive phases in the complete 
existence of an individual are, birth, youth, matu- 
rity, decline, and decay terminating in death. 
Whether we regard an individual as a single self- 
existing organism however produced, or extend it 
to the series of organisms, combined or independent, 
all being products of a single ovum, its term of 
duration can be abbreviated but not prolonged in- 
definitely, nor can the several phases of its existence 
be repeated. Conditions may arrest or hasten 
maturity, or prematurely destroy, but cannot, 
however favourable, reproduce a second maturity 
after decline has commenced. Now, it is believed 
by many that a species (using the term in the sense 








at Twelve, Three, and Eight o’clock.—Admission, 1s. 
ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, Hyde Park Corner. 





of an assemblage of individuals presenting certain 


one original protoplast or stock) passes through a 
series of phases ——— with those which 
succeed each other in definite order during the life 
of a single individual,—that it has its epochs of 
origin, of maturity, of decline, and of extinction, 
dependent upon the laws of an inherent Vitality. 
If this notion be true, the theory of Geology will 
be proportionately affected ; since in this case the 
duration of species must be regarded as only in- 
fluenced, not determined, by the physical conditions 
among which they are placed;—and, thus, species 
should characterize epochs or sections of time, in- 
dependent of all physical changes and modifyi 
influences short of oe which are absolutely de- 
structive. Now, geological epochs, as at present 
understood, are defined by peculiar assemblages of 
species, and the amount of change in the organic 
contents of proximate formations or strata is usually 
accepted as a measure of the extent of the distur- 
bances that affect them. Yet this latter inference, 
involving as it does the supposition that the 
and continuity of species in time is dependent upon 
Oo pegs influences, is adverse to the notion of a 
ife of a species as stated above. If we seek for 
the origin of this notion, we shall find that it has 
two sources, the one direct, the other indirect. It 
is not an induction, nor pretended to be, but an 
hypothesis assumed through apparent analogies. 
a first and principal — sg be discovered in 
the comparison suggested by certain necessary 
phases in the duration of the ies with others 
in the life of an individual, such as each has its 
commencement, and each has its cessation. Geo- 
logical research has made known to us that prior 
to certain poe in time certain species did not 
exist, and that after certain points in time certain 
species ceased to be. The commencement of a species 
has been compared with birth, the extinction with 
death. Again, many species can be shown to have 
had an epoch of maximum developement in time. 
This has been compared with the maturity of the 
individual. Between the birth of an individual and 
the commencement of a species in the first appear- 
ance of its protoplast, the analogy is more apparent 
than real. We know how the former phenomenon 
takes place, but we have no knowledge of the 
latter. Between the maturity of the individual and 
the maximum developement of a species there is no 
true analogy, since the latter can easily be proved to 
be entirely dependent on the combination of favour- 
ing conditions, and during the period of duration of a 
species there may be two or more epochs of great, 
or even equal, developement, and two or more 
epochs of decline alternating with epochs of pros- 
perity. The epoch of maximum of a species may 
occur during any period in its history short of the 
first stage. Geological and geographical research 
equally show that the flourishing of a species is 
invariably coincident with the presence of favouring 
and its decline with that of unfavourable conditions, 
Hence there is no analogy between the single and 
definite phase of maturity of the individual and the 
variable and sometimes often repeated epochs of 
luxuriant developement in the duration of a species. 
Between the death of the individual and ex- 
tinction of a species there is an analogy only when 
the former event occurs prematurely through the 
influence of destroying conditions. But in their 
absence, an individual after its period of vitality 
has been completed must necessarily die; whereas 
we have no right to assume that such would be the 
fate ofa species so circumstanced, since in every case 
where we can either geologically or geographically 
trace a species to its local or general extinction, we 
can connect the fact of its disappearance with the evi- 
dences of physical changes. e second and more 
indirect source of the notion of the life of a species 
may be traced in apparent analogies, half-perceived, 
between the centralization of generic groups in 
time and s , and the limited duration of both 
species and individual. But in this case ideas are 
compared which are altogether and essentially 
distinct. The nature of this distinction is expressed 
among the following propositions, in which an 
attempt is made to contrast the respective relations 
of individual, species, and genus to geological time 
and geographical space. A. The individual, 
whether we restrict the word to the single organ- 
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of organisms, combined or independent, all being 
products of a single ovum—has but a limited and 
unique existence in time, which short as it must 
be, can be shortened by the influence of unfavour- 
able conditions, but which no combination of 
favouring circumstances can prolong beyond the 
term of life allotted to it according to its kind.—B. 
The species, whether we restrict the term to assem- 
blages of individuals resembling each other in 
certain constant characters, or hold, in addition, 
the hypothesis (warranted, as might be shown 
from experience and experiment), that between all 
the members of such an assemblage there is the 
relationship of family, the relationship of descent, 
and consequently that they are all the descendants 
ef one first stock or protoplast—(how that proto- 
plast appeared is not part of the question)—is like 
the individual insomuch as its relations to time are 
unique: once destroyed it never re-appears. But, 
(and this is the point of view now advocated) un- 
like the individual, it is continued indefinitely so 
long as conditions favourable to its diffusion and 
prosperity—that is to say, so long as conditions 
favourable to the production and sustenance of 
the individual representatives or elements are 
continued coincidently with its existence.—C. The 
genus, in whatever degree of extension we use the 
term, so long as we apply it to an assemblage of 
species intimately related to each other in common 
and important features of organization, appears 
distinctly to exhibit the phenomenon of central- 
ization in both time and space, though with a 
difference, since it would seem that each genus 
has a unique centre or area of developement in 
time, but in geographical space may present more 
centres than one. a. An individual is a positive 
reality. b. A species isa relative reality. c. A 
genus is an abstraction—an idea—but an idea 
impressed on nature and not arbitrarily dependent 
on man’s conceptions: a. An individual is one. 
8. A species consists of many resulting from one. 
y. A genus consists of more or fewer of these 
manies resulting from one linked together not by a 
relationship of descent but by an affinity dependent 
on a divine idea. And lastly, a. An individual 
cannot manifest itself in two places at once; it has 
no extension in space; its relations are entirely 
with time, but the possible duration of its existence 
is regulated by the law of its inherent vitality. 0. 
A species has correspondent and exactly analogous 
relations with time and space,—the duration of its 
existence as well as its geographical extension is 
entirely regulated by physical conditions. c. A 
genus has dissimilar, or only partially, comparable 
relations with time and space and occupies areas 
in both having only partial relations to physical 
conditions. 

‘On the Rise of the Sap in the Spring,’ by the Rev. 
E. Sidney.—After a few prefatory observations, 
the speaker divided the subject into four parts, 
which he proposed to consider in order: 1. A short 
= of certain physical phenomena to be 
regarded as preparatory. 2. Their application to 
the known organism of vegetable structures. 3. 
The circumstances under which these organisms 
will be called into that activity which may be re- 
garded as the proximate cause of the rise of the 
sap in the spring. 4. The diffusion of the sap 
through the plant. The inquiry was limited to 
plants of our own climate. 

Lord Ashburton, the Hon. Augustus Calthorpe, 
J. 8S. Dixon, Esq., W. W. Horner, Esq., the Rev. 
C. Page, W. Portal, Esq., and A. Shaw, Esq., 
have been elected Members. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


. Royal Institution, 4.—* On Insanity,’ by Dr. Conolly. 
British Architects, 8. : 
cal, 84.—‘Surveys in Western Tibet,’ for which 
jal was this year awarded to Capt. H. 
— La Expl i n South-West Africa, 
by Messrs. Livingstone and C. Oswell, and Observations 
of the President on a New Geological Map of the Cape 
Colona, Ld Mr. Bain.— Pro to Excavate the An- 
cient Harbour of Seleucia, with a View toa rapid Com- 
munication with the East vid the Euphrates,’ by Capt. 
W. Allen, R.N. 
Linnean, 8. 
gv. Geological, half-past 8.—‘On the Silurian Rocks and Auri- 
ferous > of the South of Scotland,’ by R. Harkness, 
Esq.—*On Protruded Ludlow Rock at Hagley Park, 
Herefordshire,’ by H. E. Strickland, Esq. 
— Botanic, past-yast 3.—Promenade. 
Trurs. samquarten. q 
— Royal, half-past 8. 








PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE tone and treatment of A Scene from 
Hamlet (530), by Mr. H. O’Neil, is truthful 
and quiet. The four personages are skilfully 
grouped, in easy but varied attitudes, and such as 
pourtray and embody the distinct spirit by which 
they are separately moved, and the particular in- 
terest which they inspire and are inspired with. 
Ophelia—the key and central point—all fantas- 
tically clad in white, kneels before her brother 
Laertes, her pale countenance and saddened beauty 
telling the tale of a love that ran not smooth and 
a reason that gave way. She offers him a daisy. 
He has arrived post haste, and his spurred boots 
are still splashed. He bends to her with a look of 
fraternal love and commiseration, and grasps a 
sword ready for revenge. The still beautiful Queen 
is seated—an image of dignity and sorrow. Behind, 
the King—a right royal personage—leans on her 
chair, and looks pensively on. No less thought 
has been bestowed on the composition than in the 
execution. Everything is kept secondary to the 
heroine. The rich and varied colours, the gorgeous 
velvets of majesty, the sable mourning garb of the 
brother, enhance the simple tones of the maiden’s 
face and costume. The quaint tapestry on the 
walls, with grim figures in outline, give a solidity 
and reality to the personages in the room. The 
flowers are imitated with Pre-Raphaelite accuracy. 
The prevailing sentiment is, a tender sympathy with 
Ophelia. There is nothing degrading or fatuitous 
in her loss of reason. The bells of her sweet and 
lady mind are out of tune, but no note is harsh or 
vulgar. As points of mechanical skill, we would 
notice the smooth, somewhat lustrous painting of 
the flesh, the force and texture of the drapery, the 
artistical introduction of rich red, which, playing 
throughout the picture, from the cushion, foot- 
stool, chair, to a flag above, warms up the sombre- 
ness. The Ophelia of Mr. Millais, placed near, 
offers an example of the difference with which 
the same subject presents itself to different minds, 
—and of variation in treatment, especially in 
painting flesh. That of Mr. O’Neil suffers in the 
comparison, from a want of transparent softness. 


Mr. Hart contributes six pictures—portrait, 
landscape, and genre. In No. 278, A Student 
preparing for Honours, a pale and beardless under- 
graduate leans on his folio Plato or Aristotle, and 
watches the breaking dawn. He has toiled all 
night at his task ; and over-worked in mind and 
body, his bilious discontent savours of Goethe's 
Faust. No. 291, The Idler preparing to be plucked, 
is his antithesis. A ‘‘fast” young man, all health, 
whisker, and watch chain, is physically damaged 
in nothing but cap and gown. He has taken to 
his cool cigar and claret ere the sun has set, and 
puffs away his ‘‘weed” with Oriental indolence and 
ignorance. The print of a danseuse and some dice 
shadow out the future descent of this scapegrace. 
One remark Mr. Hart must permit us to make. If 
such things happened in our time,—at least when 
Latimer’s port and unlimited loo were introduced, 
cap and gown were laid aside. No. 206 is a work 
of higher ambition—The three Inventors of Printing 
discuss the merit of Moveable Types. The incident 
and history are fully explained in the Catalogue—at 
somewhat too great length for extraction,—and ho- 
nestly worked out in the picture. There is also some 
sacrifice of the unities and main interest. There is 
too much subject,—too many colours and tonés. 
To the left the process of printing is going on,— 
and two burly ‘‘devils” work the press. Nearer, 
a youngster, full of application, cuts a wood block. 
All his tools, oil, hone, are at his hand,—a finished 
block is at his feet, with printing ink and impres- 
sions. The background is no less elaborately made 
out. Nothing isomitted. The oak panneling, the 
quaint almanack, the ledgers and clock in the fore- 
ground to the right. Everything appertaining to 
chemistry is conscientiously set forth,—the still 
and the crucible. The young and handsome Schef- 
fer—we object to the shopman-like pen behind 
his ear—leans forward and explains his moveable 
types and printed alphabet to Guttenberg and 


behind, the fair Christina smiles on the inventor 
whose best reward she herself is soon to be. Mr. 
Hart has spared no pains in either the conception 
or the execution. In No. 352, Morning Occupa- 
tion, Mr. Hart admits us into a fair maiden’s 
bower, and plays with the tangles of Newra’s hair 
—not forgetful of Titian’s charming Venus rising 
from her ocean bath. * 

Among the infinite incongruities and dislocations 
of colour and subject, grave and gay, sacred and 
profane, produced by the most admired disorder 
with which the hanging committee, whether from 
want of space, of time, or of attention, contrive to 
signalize these walls, the north corner of the East, 
or large, room may just be noticed.— Master Slender 
(226), by Mr. J. C. Horsley, who with pinched 
and chalky face protests ‘“‘I am not a-hungry,” 
starves near Zhe Seneschal (227) of Mr. C. Lance, 
a complacent, well-fed butler, justly vain of his 
splendid dessert and well-cleaned gilt plate. This 
subject is treated after, and long after, the manner 
of Rubens.— Not far off is the full-length portrait of 
Alderman Humphery (200), by Mr. Pickersgill,—all 
glorious with civic dignity, scarlet robes and mace, 
Certain flushing facial diagnostics suggest that his 
right rubicund Worship has done ample justice to 
the creature comforts provided by the seneschals of 
the city of London. But the antidote is near to 
the bane,—and Dr. Paris(204), by the same artist, 
is at hand with medical mace and silver verger-like 
sceptre of Aisculapius, 

There are other portraits in this Exhibition to 
which we decline the task of assigning the prize of 
personal or pictorial beauty,—or even that for 
making the most of accidental advantages. The 
predominance of black in the robes of the learned 
professions usually enhances gravity and decorum 
of character, and gives great value to the heads 
and flesh: — witness the dignified senators of 
Titian, the stately hidalgos of Velasquez, the high- 
bred cavaliers of Vandyke. The interest is con- 
centrated in the countenance by the chasteness of 
the costume, and where the limbs and accessories 
are sufficiently indicated to satisfy and be under- 
stood without being prominently insisted on, 
these great masters felt that the coat was made 
for man. Here, in too many instances, man, and 
woman too, are but the pegs whereon to display an 
array of tailoring, millinery, and polished shoes. 
We cannot congratulate the Liverpool congrega- 
tion on the high Art exhibited in the portrait of 
their rector (551), by Mr. Westcott. However 
striking the likeness may be,—every ‘‘ mote and 
beam” and unpicturesque speciality, which should 
have been tenderly toned down, has been made 
prominent. The red nose glows all the hotter 
near the cool grey hair,—and were the subject other 
than it is would convey a doubt whether to habi- 
tual brandy and water or to accidental alarm the 
scared wild look is to be attributed. “The pumps, 
we admit, hold out models to the ragged school. 
—In Archdeacon Headlam (243), Sir J. Watson 
Gordon at least shows how the head ought to be 
painted, notwithstanding the stiff triangular pose 
and constrained sitting for the portrait.—Here- 
after we shall make a few more remarks on some 
of the other portraits. 

In the landscape department, Mr. Ansdell 
appears to much advantage. We could wish that 
his touch were sometimes more precise, and that 
he left woolliness to his sheep. No. 158 isa simple 
transcript of a sandy road bank and sheep flock :— 
their keeper of manly Anglo-Saxon breed stands 
bluff and bold against the sky. A dim yellowish 
tone is over prevalent. Cattle Fair—lIsle of Skye 
(284) is eed on the familiar Scotch peasants and 
scenes of Sir Edwin Landseer. The animals are 
grouped naturally, and their attitudes and colours 
are welicontrasted. The tones are varied as the ages 
of the drovers and their families. We have red 
cloaks and blue bonnets,—grandams, mothers, and 
babies. The background is filled up with conical 
hills—unpicturesque, but portraits we presume. 
The rocks, mosses, twigs, and minor accessories 
are carefully made out. The painting is somewhat 
feeble, and wanting in impasto,—and the flat 
clouds are deficient in form. But to very few is 
given the power to elevate these pastoral subjects 
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tive with the real and practical which characterizes 


Mr. Ansdell’s model, Sir Edwin Landseer. 

In Mount Parnassus (569) Mr. Lear shows how 
thoughtfully he can paint a scene on which he has 
written so well. Inspired by the classical locality, 
he has seized the quiet poetical it the snowy 

of the blue heights, cushioned on a serene sky 

and soaring above the grey still lake and yellow 
in, Spaceand flatness aregiven with much truth. 
Fe om led and elevated foreground, enlivened 
by groups in warm local colour and costume, varies 
the distant solitude and keeps the plain well down. 
We could have wished that the horizontal line of 
the trees to the left had been broken with some per- 
ndicular forms,—a spiry cypress, for instance. 

n The Woodland Mirror (22), by Mr. Redgrave, 
a Pre-Raphaelitish attention to botanical minutize 
cannot be mistaken. It is the glassy reflection of 
actual nature, painted on the spot and in open 
daylight. A row of beech trees—similar at first 
glance, yet varied—stand out with their pale and 
slaty stems from a wood which clothes a knoll 
rising above a greenish pool. When this picture 
is looked at from a certain distance, the mirrored 
reality is startling :—on coming nearer, the mark- 
ing and making out of every flower and weed prove 
what may be done by an unlimited sacrifice of 
time and labour. We say sacrifice,—for natural 
objects when reduced to this scale could not be 
seen by any mortal eye in such detail. Artists, 
from having handled and examined each item, 
know their very form and pressure,—and when they 
come to paint them, proceed rather from their pre- 
vious knowledge than from the representation of 
theactual massing and consolidating, which must be 
the result of distance and of the intervention of 
air. Beech Trees (107) by Mr. Anthony, at first 
sight presents a confusion of spots, veiny branches 
and leaves of a parky glade. The ferns are repre- 
sented in the transition state, ere the tender green 
of spring is laid aside and winter’s russet livery 
puton. The central group of trees is thrown in 
shadow,—and the limbs and twigs tell against the 


leams which chequer the tangled brake behind. 
ile we congratulate Mr. Anthony on our meet- 
ing him out of his favourite churchyard, we must 
again enter a protest against this mechanical mani- 


pulation. An ultra attention to such botanical 
ninutiz is an entire work of supererogation, such 
as Hobbema never attempted and Salvator Rosa 
never contemplated. It is contrary to the laws of 
nature and of optics. The eye that is attracted by 
any object of paramount interest, in reality sees 
only that particular object distinctly. Rivetted on 
that basilisk cynosure,—everything else gradually 
recedes, ‘‘small by degrees and beautifully less,” 
until the accessories end in being rather imagined 
and assumed than positively detailed on the retina. 
A true lover of his subject, like a lover in presence 
of his mistress, has eyes for the one attraction 
only :—and as a matter of art calculation, it is 
always most wise to leave something to call in play 
the imagination of each spectator,—who fills up 
the picture exactly in accordance with his own 
particular taste and fancy, and therefore agreeably 
and satisfactorily. 

The damp glades of Devonshire, glazed with 
green pea-soup those Naiad and Dryad localities— 
whose clear and tiny rills dance over shallow pebbly 
beds, now sparkling in a sun-gleam, now sobered in 
the shadow of overhanging copse-wood—are faith- 
fully and frequently represented in this Exhibition. 
Among these pretty bits of verdurous nature, we 
would cite Ivy Bridge (31), by Mr. Jutsum,—The 
Stream in June (59), by Mr. T. Middleton, with 
scanty water and plenty of capital rocks,— View on 
the Tees (299), by Mr. T. Peel,—Summer (344), by 
Mr. J. B. Percy, very sedgy and copsy,—No. 459, 
by Mr. P. W. Glen, green and shady,— Water-Mill 
near Lynton (461), by Sir W. V. James, full brown, 
—a Shallow Stream (528), by Mr. C. Marshall, 
with dry and rather putty-coloured rocks. All 
these prove the artists to have been out and about 
in the fresh air with their sketch-books,—and have 
no smack of the lamp. Lvening, on the Avon (314), 
by Mr. Gendall, is full of feeling for quiet nature 
and effect :— perhaps the green mosses are over 
marked on the tree stems. His other picture of a 
Rural Ford (408) is hung too high to be fairly ap- 








preciated. The River Llugwy Bettws y Coed (504), 
by Mr. F. W. Hulme, is a transcript of Welch 
freshness, wooded hill, sweet valley, and trout 
stream, wherein Isaak Walton would have found 
paradise. 








RECENT PICTURE SALES. 

Picture sales during the last three weeks have 
been such common occurrences, both in London 
and in Paris, that we have been in this busy time 
of the year quite unable to keep pace with them. 
Messrs. Christie & Manson, Messrs. Sotheby & 
Wilkinson, and Messrs. Foster & Son have all 
three been cocoa-nut-matting their stairs, and in 
one or two instances green-baizing their floors, to 
show the sense which they entertain of the trea- 
sures on their walls. Yet, there was little to show 
after all :—nothing, of course, (all put together,) 
likea couple of ordinary lots in the Soult collection, 
to which we have already done justice,—and no- 
thing artistically of moment like the Prout sale, 
chronicled in our columns of a former week. In 
fact, there have been several ‘make up,” and some 
‘‘ bought in” sales,—pictures and drawings brought 
to the hammer by greedy collectors and avaricious 
dealers in hopes of equalling the Rucker and Clow 
prices in this period of Californian and Australian 
gold. Of course, there have been some false ex- 
pectations. The leading purchasers had already 
shot their shot for the present season. It is now 
discovered,—or, as some imagine more truly, the 
growing taste for Art has made your Liverpool 
Vernons and Manchester Sheepshankses more alive 
to what is excellent in Art, and therefore not to 
be caught with fifth-rate productions under their 
auctioneer designations of “pictures of a high 
class.” 

Except in a very few instances, low prices have 
been the prevailing quotationsin the picture-market 
for the month just over. For instance, an early 
Wilkie, ‘The New Coat,’ painted for Mr. Stodart, 
the pianoforte maker, went for something under 
30 guineas, though in the old tailor’s head full of 
Wilkie’s early charaeteristics. A small “‘ Eastlake,” 
painted at Rome, in 1826, and representing a 
Roman mother and child, hot in its colour, sold 
for 70 guineas. At Mr. Jones of Clytha’s sale, 
‘The Deluge,’ by Danby, (known by the en- 
graving) was bought in at 1,000 guineas,—quite 
as much as it was worth. Mr. Utterson’s collection 
of drawings, sold at Sotheby’s, was no fit companion 
to his library :—scarcely a single drawing in the 
whole collection above mediocrity,—and the prices 
consequently low. A day’s sale at Christie’s of 
one hundred drawings of the English school, ‘‘ the 
property of Charles Theobald Maud, Esq.,” con- 
tained a few lots above par :—a sweet sketch, in 
crayons, by G. 8. Newton, dated 1823, of ‘A 
Young Mother with her Infant,’ bringing 7/.,— 
and one of Mr. Joseph Nash’s large and highly- 
finished drawings, ‘Crewe Hall, Cheshire,’ real- 
izing 19/7. 19s. The same sale contained a drawing 
or two by Barrett, in his better mood :—-such as, lot 
91, a lonely scene on the Thames, with a heron 
flying across the solemn stillness of the landscape, 
—a cheap acquisition at 12/. 1s. 6d.,—and a view 
(lot 87) of Gillingham, in Essex, by Muller, broad, 
but not Coxeish, and cheap at 8/. 10s. 

We wish we could say anything in praise of the 
one day’s sale at Christie’s of the gallery of pictures 
of the Count Salamanca of Madrid,—or of the col- 
lection of Marshal Marmont, sold by the same 
auctioneers. The Count had little taste ;—and the 
Marshal of Napoleon had not the least portion of 
the luck of his fellow Marshal whose recent sale 
makes an epoch in the history of Art. 

Mr. Dawson Turner’s much-talked-about col- 
lection of pictures, sold at Christie’s, on Saturday, 
the 15th ult., brought very humble prices; and 
must have caused much disappointment to the 
owner and some surprise to the good people of 
Yarmouth,—who have been accustomed to talk of 
this collection for the last five-and-twenty years 
as a little Louvre, deserving a European reputa- 
tion. The treasures of the collection, we were told, 
(we remember seeing the pictures at Yarmouth 
several years ago,) were, a Holbein and a Hob- 
bema. Now, a good Holbein portrait would bring 
from 500 to 700 guineas, and a good Hobbema 





from 1,500 to 2,000 guineas. But what did Mr. 
Dawson Turner’s bring? His Holbein, though 
engraved in ‘ Lodge’s Portraits’ as Queen Kathe- 
rine Parr, brought only 352. 14s., and his Hobbema 
only 252/.;— the so-called Holbein being no 
Holbein at all, and Katherine Parr being a very 
questionable name for the lady depicted. As 
for the Hobbema, we are much mistaken if it 
has not been painted on, if not nearly all over, by 
old Crome, of Norwich ; but Mr. Farrer perhaps 
will tell us something about this when he has taken 
the Norwich crape off the Dutchman’s canvas. A: 
very nice memorial of Wilkie, of the genuineness 
of which there could be no doubt, was sold cheaply 
enough for 17/. 17s. This was, a portrait of Miss 
Wilkie (now Mrs. Hunter), holding a.salver of fruit ; 
—and it deserved to have obtained a higher price, 
possessing as it does some of Wilkie’s best qualities 
in his middle period. The great prices at the 
Turner sale were—288/. 15s. for a Titian, ‘The 
Rape of Europa,’—and 360 guineas for a Giovanni 
Bellini, ‘The Virgin with the Infant on her knee, 
attended by Saints :’—the latter being the better 
picture, and in every respect the best picture in 
the collection. The whole produce of the seventy- 
nine lots composing Mr. Dawson Turner’s sale 
was under 2,0002. 

The excitement occasioned in artistic circles by 
Messrs. Christie & Co.’s announcement of the sale of 
a part of the famous Redleaf collection proved to be 
without any just foundation ;—for though the sale 
took place, it was a very poor part of the collection 
that was sold, and one that gave to the student to 
whom the entire collection was unknown only an 
indifferent taste of its value. The sale comprised 
fifty-seven lots, and the largest prices were given 
for two pictures—one ‘Fallow Deer,’ the other 
‘ Red Deer,’—from the facile pencil of Sir Edwin 
Landseer. The two together brought 1,350 guineas ; 
a wild price when we reflect that they are fitter for 
the antlered hall than for the gallery or the quiet 
parlour,—in other words, that at the best they 
are only furniture pictures. A harbour scene by 
Turner brought 640 guineas,—and a much better 
picture by Richard Wilson, an ‘Italian Landscape,” 
only 132 guineas,—to such a height has the Turner 
mania already risen. At the same sale Mr. Leslie’s 
‘ Columbus and the Egg,’ (apicture of 1834) brought 
318 guineas,—Mr. Egg’s ‘ Autolycus,’ a picture 
of 1845, 355 guineas,—and Mr. Webster's ‘ Boys 
going to School,’ 365 guineas. These were the 
large prices. The smaller prices included 110 
guineas for Mr. Redgrave’s ‘Return of Olivia,’ 
from ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’—and 50 guineas 
for the late William Simson’s ‘Columbus and his 
Son at the Convent Door asking for Bread.’ If 
to Mr. Redgrave’s picture we could transfer the 
colouring of Mr. Simson’s—or to Mr. Simson’s 
picture the character in Mr. Redgrave’s—one good 
picture might be made out of the two. Mr. Red- 
grave’s picture is too black. 

At Messrs. Foster & Son’s sale on the 5th of 
May—amid several good pictures, some of which 
we suspect were bought in, the following among 
many were fairly sold :—‘ England,’ for 2571. 5s.— 
the Beaumont and Fletcher affair of Messrs. Cres- 
wick and Ansdell, the attractive picture of the 
British Institution Exhibition of 1850,—and Mr. 
Egg’s ‘Cromwell and his Chaplain’ for 246/. 15s. 
At the same sale a Venetian study of Etty—a 
so-called ‘ Venus Reposing’—brought 42/. This is 
the best piece of flesh that we remember to have 
seen from Etty’s pencil. Titian might have painted 
it while his eyes were yet undim. What a contrast 
is this study to those meretricious repetitions of all 
kinds of models which this painter delighted to 
manufacture wholesale—and which his representa- 
tives, consulting their own pockets rather than the 
reputation of the deceased, have with marvellous 
bad taste chosen to throw wide-cast upon the world! 
Our dealers’ windows and show-rooms are crowded, 
and many of our young gentlemen’s sitting-rooms 
are decorated (if we do not misapply the word), 
with these coarse Ettyisms, so unlike the Venetian 
study which has led to these remarks. 

We have said that there is a Turner-mania 
abroad,—but we have yet to say there is equal 
activity on the part of dealers and auctioneers to 
cater to the demand. We have seen more ques- 
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tionable Turners since December last than we are 
willing to enumerate ; and if the fever lasts, the 
number bids fair to outdo in amount all the 
spurious Morlands and Patrick Nasmyths which 
the pawnbrokers of London managed to “‘get up” 
for people who would have pigs by Morland and 
Dorking Lanes by Nasmyth. A very fair sprinkling 
of this doubtful progeny was to be seen on 
the walls of Christie’s great room scarcely a fort- 
ight. ago. Ifpeople will have early Turners there 
wilt be dealers to supply specimens ; and moré than 
one counterfeit Turner could we detect amid others 
that were touched upon, and within an eye’s glance 
of some genuine and good and others genuine and 
eccentric enough. t is painful to see people 
ying high prices for a mere name—or rather 
bor pictures with a stolen name ;—but it is pleasant 
to record that a genuine and good water-colour 
drawing by a great artist, though wanting the com- 
mon advantages of a frame and glass, will command 
its proper price. Such was the case with a large 
broad masterly drawing by Turner of ‘ Edinburgh 
from the Water of Leith,’ sold at Christie’s, with 
all these drawbacks, a few weeks ago, for 200 
guineas. By whom the drawing was bought, we 
know not,—but the purchaser has a treasure. 





Finz-Art Gossir.—The Exhibition of the 
Works of the Students of the several Schools 
of Ornamental Art recently opened at the 
Department of Practical Art at Marlborough 
House has been closed to the public, having 
been visited by several Small of persons. 
The works will be forthwith returned to the local 
schools :—in many of which, as at Cork, Birming- 
ham, &c., they are wanted for exhibition. In order 
to complete the cases for the Museum of Ornamental 
Manufactures, and prepare the rooms for study and 
drawing, the museum is closed till further notice. 
The course of Mr. Owen Jones’s Lectures on true 
and false Principles of Design, however, is not in- 
terrupted by these arrangements. 

On Monday evening the annual prizes of the 
Suburban Artisan School of Drawing and Model- 
ling were distributed to the students in the school 
at Camden Town by the President, the Rev. D. 
Laing. The prizes had been adjudicated in the 
Art by Sir C. L. Eastlake,—in the Geo- 
metry Classes by Mr. G. G. Scott,—and in the 
Modelling Class by Messrs. J. H. Foley and T. 
Thornycroft. The progress made by the students 
—who number 122 in the men’s school and 28 in 
the women’s school—has reflected high credit on 
the masters. 

We have received a notification which it may 
be for the benefit of some of our artist-readers that 
we should make known. The Royal Society for 
the Encouragement of the Fine Arts in Antwerp 
has ad an especial invitation to the Artists 
of England to represent their school at an ap- 
proaching Exhibition in that city. Pictures in- 
tended for the Exhibition must be shipped the first 
week in July; and it is stated that Mr. Henry 
Mogford, of 104, Denbigh Street, Belgrave Road, 
is empowered by the Society to receive the pictures 
at the residence of the artists, to have them care- 
fully packed—by persons employed at the Royal 
Academy of London—and to see them shipped for 
Antwerp. The Society engages to pay all ex- 
pan of the conveyance to and fro. As the 

iety intends to apply a portion of its funds to 
the purchase of the works exhibited, artists are 
invited to state the prices which they demand for 
their pictures. 

The French papers report the death of the most 
eminent of the modern sculptors of France—M. 
Pradier— aged only fifty years. His end was 
sudden and. affecting,—while wandering with his 
young daughter and a party of friends on a day’s 
excursion amid the beauties of Bougival. A mo- 
mentary sense of discomfort led him to take rest 
in the house of M. Eugene Forcade while the 
rest strayed on, unconscious of the fact, to Marly. 
From that rest he was never to re-issue to the 
world,—and when his daughter knew that illness 
had detained him, she was an orphan. 

The King of Naples has given to the American 
Minister at that court permission to have a large 
block cut from the lava of Vesuvius to form the 





basement of the Washington monument :—and the 

further authority to open two tombs in Hercula- 

neum, and transport their contents to enrich the 

agg of the legislative capital of the United 
tates. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNLON.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, Patron.— 
FIFTH MATINEE, June 15th, Willis’s Rooms. — Quintett, 
B flat (Postb.), Mendelssohn ; Fantasia, C minor, Pianoforte Solo, 
Mozart; Le Trille du Diable (en quatuor), Tartini ; Best, fe F, 
Op. 5, Piano and Violoncello, Beethoven ; Prelude and Fugue, 
E minor, Op. 35, Mendelssohn, &c. FE. tants: Vieuxtemps (his 
second perfo Webb, Pi 





rmance this season), Pollitzer, Oury. 
Pianist, Herr Pauer.—Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at’ Messrs. 
Cramer & Co.’s, Regent Street. J. ELLA, Director. 


AY, June 14.— Programme: 
turn, blest Days’—‘O, Bird of Eve’—‘ With Sighs, sweet Rose’— 
“Where the Bee sucks’—‘Cold is Cadwaller’s Tongue’—'To my 

ute’—* To see his Face’—*The Urchin’s Dance’— L’Ape’—‘I saw 
lovely Phillis.—All Communications to be addressed to Mr. H. 
Phillips, Hon. Secretary, 35, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. Agents :— 
Addison & Hollier, 210, Regent Street, and Cramer & 
Regent Street. 


The ENGLISH GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION, St. James's 
Theatre.—The above Union, having been re-constracted, will, in 
connexion with Mr. Francis and Mr. Land, include the eminent 
services of Miss Lovisa Pyne, Miss E. Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Swift, and Mr. Frank Bodda. They will give their THIRD 
CONCERT on THURSDAY NEXT, June 17. A. Last 
ursday, June 24, ig a! 
ree o’clock precisely.—Tickets may be secured at Mr. Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 
E. LAND, Hon. Sec., 5, Foley Place. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SINFONIA in A Major will be performed 
at Messrs. A. MELLON, R.8. PRATTEN, and HAUSMANN’S 
GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, to take place oe 

- , 
— Miss Louisa Pyne, Malle. Jetty de Treffz, 
Herr Reichart, and Herr Staudigl. Violin—Signor Sivori. Flute 
—Mr. K. 8. Pratten. Pianoforte—Mr. Ed. Barhe. Violoncello— 
Mr. Hausmann. ler—Mr. 
Mellon.—Tickets, 78. each ; Keserved Seats, 10s. 6d. 

essrs. Mellon and Hausmann, 134, Long Acre ; Mr. Pratten, 10, 

Robert Street, Ham: Road, and of the principal Musicsellers. 


Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S THIRD PERFORMANCE of 
CLASSICAL and MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, 
June won Tickets, to admit four, 243.; Reserve Tickets, 
108. 6d. ; Single Tickets, 7s. To be had at Cramer’s ; at Chappell’s, 

Bond Street ; and of Mr. Richards, 6, Somerset Street, Port- 
man Square. 
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ST. MARTIN’S HALL.—A PERFORMANCE of CHORAL 
MUSIC, chiefiy without accompaniment, will take place on WED- 
NESDAY NEXT, June 16, by the Members of Mr. Hullah’s First 
Upper School.—Tickets, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Stalls, 5s.; may 
be had of Messrs. Parker, 445, West Strand ; at the Music-sellers’ ; 
and at St. Martin’s Hall. Doors open at Half-past Seven ; com- 
mence at Eight o’clock. 


MESSRS. BINFIELD’S FOURTH and LAST RE&CITA- 
TIONE MUSICALE (Second Season), NEXT THURSDAY. at 
Three o’clock, under distinguished Patronage. — Vocalist, Mr. 
William Binfield ; Piano, Mr. W. R. Binfield; Harp, Mr. Henry 
Binfield ; Concertina, Miss Margaret Binfield ; Second Harp and 
Piano, Miss L. and A. Binfield—Programmes and Tickets at 
Messrs. Cramer's, &c, Single Tickets, 5s.; Tickets to admit Three, 
10s, (all reserved sofas). 





THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF VOCALIZATION.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland.—G. F. 


FLOWERS, M.B,, Oxon, has the honour to announce that the 
FIRST EXHIBITION of this School will take place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on THURSDAY EVENING, June 17, 
at Eight o’clock. Selections from the most admired Classical 
Operas, also the Finale to the First Act of Mendelssohn's un- 
tinished Opera. *Lorely’ (first time of Performance), Choruses, 

uartett, Duett, and Solos by G. F. Flowers, will be sung by 

wenty-six of the Students.—Tickets, 7. ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
Family Tickets, to admit Four, One Guinea, may be had of Mr. R. 
Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street; Mr. Flowers, 3, Keppel Street, Russell 
Square ; and the principal Musicsellers: where also may be had 
the Pr me of the Concert, stating the object of this Institu- 
tion, and the result of the method of paneling, pestioulasty on the 
Voices of two Children, as being of historical interest. 


HERR MOLIQUE’S FIRST CONCERT of CHAMBER 
MUSIC will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen 
Anne Street, on FRIDAY, June 18, to commence at half-past 
Eight o’clock. Vocalist—Miss Stabbach. Ingtramentaliste—Herr 
Halle, Signor Piatti, Messrs. Mellon and Hill, Herr Molique, and 
John Carrodas, Pupil of Herr bg gy and Triple 
Tickets, One Guinea each ; Single Tickets, Half a Guinea each; 
to be had at Messrs. Cramer & Co., Regent Street, Ewer & Co., 
— Street, and of Herr Molique, 9, Houghton Place, Ampthill 

juare. 





MISS ARABELLA GODDARD has the honour to announce 
that her ANNUAL GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take 

laceon WEDNESDAY, June 23, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 

anover Square, assis by the following eminent Artistes:— 
Miss Birch, Madame Macfarren, Miss Kliza Birch, M. Fédor, 
Signor Idella Aste (from the Theatre Royal, Dresden), M. Sainton, 
Signori Piatti and Bottesini, Mr. Hill, and Miss Arabella God- 
dard. Conductors:—Herr Wm. Kuhe, Mr. Frank Mori, and 
Signor Beletta. — Tickets, 7s. each (numbered seats) ; ed 
Seats, Half a Guinea each, to be had only of Miss Goddard, 14. 
Clarendon Villas, Notting Hill. The Single Tickets may be had of 
all the principal Musicsellers. 


HERR JOSEPH JOACHIM begs to announce that he will 
ive a GRAND EVENING CONCERT with FULL ORCHES- 
TRA, on FRIDAY, June 25, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square ; when he will perform Beethoven’s Grand Violin 
neerto, and several new Compositions of his own, assisted 
the following eminent Artistes :—Vocalisis — Miss Dolby, Herr 
Reichart, an err Von der Osien. Instrumentalists— Herr 
Joachim, Herr Pauer,and Mdile. Clauss.—Tickets, Half a Guinea; 
paenves ~ 1 had of i a 6, Down Street, 
v3 mer 7" ent Street; Ewer & Co., Newgate 
Street ; and of all the a A, tm Ad, 


New Puitaarmonic Socrety.—This new esta- 
blishment closed its first season with great bril- 








liancy—Beethoven’s Choral S ony being 
peated, and in some respects a and firmly 
than on its former performance [ante, p. 553]. The 
employment of the am tenor, Herr Reichart 
who always sings with pains and preparatio 
the vocal +“ i ethardien the same aabelors 
that force and firmness which were then wanti 
to it. The generally went with even more 
fire than at the Fourth Concert. Of the Symphony 
itself there remains only to be said that repeated 
hearings may habituate the ear to its defects and 
exaggerations,—but will hardly satisfy the mind 
that the strain of its last tremendous movement ig 
compensated for by any commensurate grandeur 
or eee. The close of the c minor Symphony ig 
still something intrinsically far grander; or if vocal 
effects are to be spoken of, there is nothing in 
the Choral Symphony so colossal as the ‘ Kyrie’ of 
its composer’s own posthumous Mass — which 
again, if measured by the side of Handel's best 
works, is hardly colossal. The Londoners, how- 
ever, have every reason to be grateful for the 
opportunity of hearing the same finale so magnifi- 
cently performed in an area and on a scale be. 
fitting its composer's intentions. The second part 
of the Concert was rendered interesting by some 
a from the ‘ Faust’ of M. Berlioz,—the 
easant’s Round—the Hungarian March, and the 
Chorus and Dance of Sylphs.—This Cantata, ag 
we have already stated [ante, p. 362], is our favou. 
rite among the compositions of M. Berlioz with 
which we are acquainted : because in it form and 
melody are studied somewhat more according to 
the ordinary canons of weeny than in his ear- 
lier works. The flow of the Sylph Chorus is deli- 
ciously voluptuous,—better even in its vocal form 
than when subsequently given to the orchestra 
alone in accelerated tempo. Nothing could be more 
cordial than the reception of these movements and 
of their composer. Besides this music, part of a 
sacred Cantata by Dr. Wylde was performed, and 
Madame Pleyel played some of Liszt’s transcripts 
from Rossini’s ‘ Soirées Musicales,’—In conclusion, 
the New Philharmonic Society must be taken leave 
of for the present as well established, though—like 
its conductor—it may prove to be established in 
public curiosity more deeply than in public sym- 
pathy. The mistakes made in its direction, foreseen 
when we discussed its commencement, and com- 
mented on in our reports of the Concerts—are 
easy to correct; and, if wise councils prevail, they 
must be amended ere another season’s campaign is 
laid out. What the financial result has been, and 
what the consequent probabilities of continuance 
are, we have not the slightest means of divining. 
The outlay must have been very great: and the 
access given to all artists, we happen to know, has 
been liberal in no ordinary degree. 





QuarteTr AssociaTIon.—At the fourth of these 
Concerts, the great feature of attraction was an- 
other Quartett, by Cherubini, in c major. This, we 
learn from the analytical programme, is an arrange- 
ment made by the veteran in 1835, of the Sym- 
phony written by him for our Philharmonic _— 
in 1815: performed once in London, probably i 
played—certainly imperfectly understood—and, in 
consequence, like Beethoven's ‘Choral Symphony,’ 
laid on the shelf. Assuredly the interest excited 
by Wednesday’s performance of the arranged work 
ought to lead to the revival of the original. Though 
we might not have divined its symphonic origin from 
the composition itself,—the fact when known ex- 
plains a cast of idea and of structure which renders 
the Quartett in some respects less complete and 
interesting as a piece of chamber-music than the 
Quartett in E flat given at the first Concert. But, 
throughout, the ideas are nervous or graceful, as 
may be :—if not fascinating or persuasive, clear and 
convincing. The phrases in the lento may be too 
perpetually broken,—but the movement is full of 
new fancies and happy contrasts, and its close is 
sublime. The scherzo, again, is admirable for its 
distinctness, force and originality. These two Quar- 
tetts are, indeed, a boon of the first value to the 
chamber musician. There is still a third to be 
played: and, possibly, more music of the kind 
among the mass of manuscripts left behind him by 
the composer : who, though famous during his life- 
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time, was then less popular than he may become 
pow—when Beethoven’s works are no longer so 
many ises, and when we are naturally listening 
for first- works, which may be heard with, and 
after, Beethoven’s without disparagement. Having 
‘always, since we knew music, had a hankering to 
hear more of Cherubini’s, this late recognition has 
to us the zest of a granted wish in addition to 
its own interest.—Madame Pleyel’s performance 
of Beethoven's pianoforte grand Trio in B flat was 
gnotber of that Lady’s elaborate mistakes ; con- 
yincing us that Beethoven is too large in idea for 
her mind, too simple in passage for her finger. 
The forced accents, the affected simplicity, the 
coquettish spirit, where natural animation is suf- 
ficient, kept the ear throughout in long-drawn 
yexation. Boucher would not have been less at 
home had he been bidden to paint like Buonarotti 
than this clever, conscious, charming Lady seems 
to us when sacrificing herself over Beethoven’s 
music.—She cannot make it either amusing or 
brilliant. She cannot make herself poetical or pro- 
found enough : and the result is agacerie for ex- 
pression—tedium produced in place of sympathy 
warmed. In her own sphere Madame Pleyel is, 
nevertheless, queen of the piano: and when she 
disappoints us, it is in a manner too curious and 
individual not to keep attention awake, whatever 
Judgment may think when all is over. 





CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK.—Following the prin- 
ciple of selection, we must dwell on Herr Otto 
Dresel’s Concert, held this day week, as a composer's 
concert interesting in right of music new to us. 
The most important works by Herr Dresel were, a 
Pianoforte Trio and Quartett. We cannot better 
characterize these than by stating that a certain 
dash of French piquancy seems to us mixed up 
with the modern German humour pervading them ; 
and that they bear a curious family likeness to 
recent writings of the same form which we have 
heard in Paris by young composers aspiring to be at 
once classical and romantic. The slow movement 
of the Zrio pleased us by a certain nobility of 
theme,—the scherzo of the Quartett by a pleasant 

naintness. But allowing for composer's playing 
febich may mean a drawback as well as an advan- 
tage), we cannot think that Herr Dresel has en- 
tirely mastered the art of writing concerted music. 
His ideas, generally verging towards oddity, might 
have been better set. He was assisted by Herren 
Joachim and Hildebrand Romberg. The latter 
bids fair as a violoncellist honourably to perpetuate 
the great family name. His taste, expression and 
execution are of the best school. Some songs by 
Herr Dresel were sung by Mdlle. de Treffz and Mr. 
Swift.—This day week, too, was held the concert 
of Mdile. Rosa Kastner and Herr Laub,—the latter 
to be numbered among the German violinists who 
are alike sterling and promising. 

The Ascot week began busily so far as the Con- 
eert-givers are concerned :—since on Monday morn- 
ing commenced a series of Madrigal and Glee Con- 
certs by the party which includes Mrs. Enderssohn, 
Miss Williams, Messrs. Lockey and Phillips.—On 
Monday, too, Mr. Blumenthal gave his Mutinée,— 
as usual, under the auspices of most aristocratic 
mao I as usual with the attraction of 

ignor Mario’s singing, to relieve his elegant 
pianoforte playing.—On Monday morning, thirdly, 
Mr. John Thomas the harpist was receiving and 
entertaining his clients, with the assistance of a 
totally different set of musical friends.—Fourthly, 
while these things were going on, Miss Dolby and 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper were giving their benefit enter- 
tainment. This was an excellent chamber concert. 
—Miss Dolby, among other music, sang a fine Aria 
by Stradella, in her best manner, an English 
Ballad by Mr. A. Templar, Italian Canzoni by Sig- 
nor Gordigiani, and made one of the new glee party 
im which Miss Louisa Pyne and Messrs. Swift 
and Bodda have joined Messrs. Francis and Land, 
—already producing a satisfactory ensemble. — 
Mr. Sloper improves as a pianist. Careful and 
steady, and thoroughly prepared he always was; 
he now exhibits increasing sensibility and decision 
of style. The MS. Sonata for pianoforte and violin 
of his composition brought forward on Monday 
contains good points. Among these must be num- 





bered the distinct and elegant first subject of the 
principal allegro, the entire menuetto, and portions 
of the jinale alla Tarentella. There is, possibly, 
no form of composition more difficult than this. 
One of Mendelssohn’s favourite purposes was to 
write a concert Sonata for the two instruments ; 
but though his Catalogue Thématique shows begin- 
ning after beginning, he could never satisfy him- 
self sufficiently to proceed with his task. Mr. 
Sloper’s resolution to attempt such works, in the 
midst of a busy London career, is not the only 
credit which this rapidly rising professor deserves 
on the occasion. The Sonata contains the promise 
of better things. Among other instrumentalists 
who assisted the Concert-givers were Herr Joachim 
and Signori Piatti, Bottesini, and Sivori,—and 
our excellent player on the viola, Mr. Hill. 

That the Amateurs are resolved and able to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the matter of new compo- 
sition was proved by the programme of Monday 
evening’s Amateur Concert, which included some 
German songs by Mr. 8. Waley. We take this 
opportunity of mentioning them with commenda- 
tion, use some time may—must—elapse ere 
we shall be able to deal with the mass of new pub- 
lications before us, of which this vocal music forms 
one of the worthiest items. 

Besides the above, and other entertainments 
reported on, a Matinée given by Miss and Miss 
E. Birch,—an evening concert, by that sterling 
tenor singer Mr. Benson—Mdile. Coulon’s benefit 
concert —and, lastly, Miss Emma Busby’s—have 
taken place. 





Princess’s.—Mr. Lovell’s new play, entitled 
‘The Trial of Love,’ was produced on Monday. 
The drama is cast in the mould of ‘The Wife's 
Secret,’—but it is conceived in a higher vein of 
poe Some of the speeches are passages of 
brilliant writing :—simile and metaphor dance pic- 
turesquely enough through a series of musical 
verses, that with their sweetness of cadence win, as 
an orientalist would say, the ear of admiration. 
The action is sup; to take place during the 
Siege of Newark by the Parliamentary troops in 
1644. A carrier-pigeon is shot, bearing a treason- 
able letter :—suspicion is fixed by Col. Boswell— 
Lieut-Governor of Newark (Mr. Ryder)—on Sir 
Herbert Tyrrel (Mr. C. Kean). Sir Herbert is at 
present an invalid in the house of Sir William Grey 
(Mr. Graham), having been wounded in defence of 
the latter’s daughter Jsabel (Mrs. C. Kean). Out 
of this arises the distress of the scene. Tyrrel 
regards his honour from so delicate a point of view, 
that, after the accusation he resolves on not re- 
entering the house of his generous host. But strong 
love, and the ministry of the lady’s Abigail, Mar- 
garetta (Miss Marshall), lead him not only into the 
house, but into the private apartment of Sir Wil- 
liam, which is crowded with astronomical instru- 
ments. The soubrette herself is so little accustomed 
to enter this sanctum that she examines the furni- 
ture with wonder, and in so doing upsets a cabinet 
which opens and distributes Sir William’s corre- 
spondence on the floor. Among the letters is one 
in the same handwriting as that treasonable epistle 
which suspicion had attributed to Sir Herbert,— 
and this he naturally secures for his own defence. 
But then comes the question—is Sir William the 
guilty party’? A subsequent interview leaves this 
in doubt, though it increases the probability of his 
being so :—but the arrest of Sir Herbert with the 
letter in his possession prevents the solution, and 
confirms the previous suspicion against himself. In 
the fourth act, the plot aie and Col. Boswell 
begins to reveal himself in his real character. For 
the hand of Isabel, he proposes to set Sir Herbert 
free. The situation affords scope for some powerful 
acting on the parts of both Mr. and Mrs. Kean. 
There is much struggle of emotion and storm of 
passion,—but at last the lovers submit to a com- 
promise, and Sir Herbert is set free, being charged 
by Sir William with a letter to Prince Rupert. A 
further trial awaits Isabel; whose agony overflows 
at Boswell’s announcement that the Prince will 
not visit Newark for three days,—she, by the 
terms of contract being pledged, unless saved by 
events, to become Boswell’s bride by the next day 
at noon. Meanwhile, her lover speeds well on his 





errand,—and re-appears on the scene to announce 
the arrival of Rupert, who enters with his train 
just in the nick of time to prevent Sir Herbert from 
being shot in revenge by the orders of Boswell. 
The innocence of Sir William Grey is made clear, 
at the expense of a Martin Shirley (Mr. Meadows) 
—a miserly rascal who, accepting bribes from both 
parties, had intercepted the treasonable correspon- 
dence which was deposited with Sir William,—the 
real traitor being no other than Boswell himself. 
Unaffected and familiar as these incidents and 
characters are, such was the skilful working-up of 
the situations, and such the even excellence of the 
acting in all its parts, that the success of the piece 
was of the most unequivocal kind. From the 
popular nature of its interest, it is likely to have a 
long run. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, as well as 


the author, were summoned at the conclusion of 
the performance toacknowledge the congratulations 
of the audience on the triumph of the evening. 


Sr. James’s.—On Saturday, Schiller’s elaborate 
drama of ‘Don Carlos’ was produced with a suc- 
cess little inferior to that achieved by ‘ Egmont.’ 
No two pieces, however, can be more different in 
structure and spirit; though dealing with the 
same period of history, and alike presenting 
one of thg principal characters, the Duke of Alva, 
in a decided and prominent portraiture. Schiller’s 
fiery duke is, however, less effective than Goethe’s; 
—and certainly worse acted than was the part by 
Herr Kuhn, who now personates with equal felicity 
his master, the haughty Philip the Second. Herr 
Lehfeld, who performs the Alva of the present piece, 
has a provincial accent by which he is unfavourably 
distinguished from the rest of the trowpe. Schiller 
in his great drama sought to be as ideal as Goe 
in his ‘ Egmont’ strove to be objective. The Alva 
of the latter is a man,—that of the former a mon- 
ster. The two dramas occupy opposite poles of 
Art. This increases the interest of the performance ; 
but the triumph must be awarded to Goethe rather 
than to Schiller. With the former is “the depth” 
as well as ‘‘the fervour of the soul,”—with the 
latter is the more theatrical display, but the ulti- 
mate effect is decidedly less. In the one case the 
senses are dazzled,—in the other the heart is 
touched. The company did well in commencing 
with ‘Egmont,’ and showed judgment in preferring 
it for repetition. 

The tragedy of ‘Don Carlos’ underwent much 
modification in the long period during which it 
occupied its author’s thoughts ; and this has occa- 
sioned some perplexity in the plot,—the situations 
having been retained while the motives have been 
erased. This is a point on which Schiller was con- 
fessedly careless. Schiller, we are told by Goethe, 
in his ‘Conversations with Eckermann,’ was alto- 
gether theatrical ; and was not remarkably soli- 
citous to provide any preparation that could be 
dispensed with on the stage, however much the 
mind might feel the want of it in the closet. In 
this manner, his celebrated Marquis de Posa, in this 
play, in the most responsible situations acts in the 
most unaccountable manner,—and we are left to 

ulate as we will on ‘‘the reason why.” No- 
thing is clearer than that in this long —— 
Schiller adopted ‘Hamlet’ as his model, to w 
character that of Don Carlos was designed as a 
pendant. The De Posa might have been intended 
to pair off with Horatio ; but in the end, the part 
got so written up and overlaid with oratory, that 
the subordinate grew into a principal,—and, ac- 
cordingly, the Marquis is the substantive hero of 
the play, notwithstanding that Don Carlos has the 
last word. Herr Emil Devrient supports, not the 
latter, but the former. His appearance on the 
scene is much like that of our own Hamlet,—with 
a similar amount of action and eloquence ;—evi- 
dently the poet’s pet, and speaking the poet's 
mind. The performer apparently acts the part 
con amore; certainly with unrivalled taste and 
beauty, both in elocution and in demeanour. Herr 
Grans in Carlos more than justified the 
opinion that we had formed of him in Bracken- 
burg. On his first entrance, and throughout the 
play, he pourtrayed the young Prince as a creature 
of impulse and passion. The Queen of Spain was 
confided to Frau Stolte; whom we thought not 
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quite equal to the part,—from. evident want not of 


power but of experience. The princess Lboli had 
a lively and fascinating representative in Frau 
Flindt,—though with a figure scarcely developed 
enough to realize our conception of the dame who 
held the stern King Philip in thrall. 

The great defect of ‘Carlos,’ equally as a work of 
art and as an acting play, is, the want of colouring 
and distinctness in the characters. There is little 
of definite outline ; but there are much rhetoric, 
some bustle, and certain coups de thédtre, all of 
which agitate rather than interest. Besides, the 
intolerable length of some of the scenes ex- 
hausts the patience even of the most enthusiastic 
auditor. There is more in the play to admire than 
to like. However, the patriotic sentiments of 
which it is made the vehicle blind the critic to its 
many faults, and relieve the weariness which would 
else be fatal. These sentiments were loudly and 
repeatedly applauded ; and thus aided, the ‘Don 
Carlos’ has achieved undoubted success, but not 
that decided triumph which we feel authorized to 
award to the ‘Egmont.’ The house was full ; and 
the Queen, with Prince Albert and the royal 
family, was present. ; 

On Tuesday, Schiller again appeared, but in a 
play of an earlier period, and sufficiently known 
in this country from its frequent perfgrmance on 
the English stage—the ‘ Kabale und Liebe.’ This 
isas great a descent from ‘Don Carlos’ as the 
latter is from ‘Egmont;’ but being on a domestic 
subject, it is doubtless considered by the players 
to be of a more popular character. It commanded, 
however, a less numerous audience than the two 
previous representations. Both the form and the 
matter of this play are chaotic. It is in prose,— 
which would associate it with ‘ Egmont,’ but that 
the prevailing spirit is of no kin with the art that 
pervades every line of Goethe’s production. There 
is not even any instinct for art in it; but, as in its 
predecessors ‘Die Riiuber’ and ‘ Fiesco,’ certain 
social and political problems are struggling for some 
sort of dramatic shape in the incipient poet’s mind, 
he scarcely knew what. But Schiller had now 
become acquainted with the theatres, and with the 
Manheim actors in particular,—and thereby ob- 
tained some notion of theatrical adaptation, though 
what constituted true drama he had yet to learn. 
‘ Kabale und Liebe,’ therefore, though as stagey as 
Schiller’s then experience could make it, is wanting 
in that more subtle dramatic propriety which gives 
to ‘Egmont’ its superior claims. In force, however, 
it superabounds ; and it has scenes and speeches 
which, from their violence and extravagance, extort 
the plaudits of those whose tastes are not offended 
by their grossness. To atone for these faults, there 
are real feeling and mind at bottom,—and a purpose 
which gives unity to the elements, however tumul- 
tuous, of which it is composed. 

As an acting drama, the ‘ Kabale und Liebe’ 
has, however, served to make us better acquainted 
with the relative merits of the members of the 
company than the two preceding pieces,—and 
it has introduced us to some new performers, 
of whom we must report favourably. Fraulein 
Schafer, who impersonated the poor musician’s 
daughter, Louisa, won upon us by her tenderness 
and truthfulness; and Frau Flindt as Lady 
Milford (the Prince’s mistress), assumed a 
pride and an intensity of which her LZboli 
searcely gave a suggestion. Both these actresses 
manifest high finish and efficiency of style—With 
Herr Schrader as the Baron von Kalb, the court 
chamberlain, we were strangely pleased. . This 
portrait of a German fop is a decidedly original 
picture. We have seen many stage fops, but none 
like this. For important inanity and official cere- 
moniousness, we have found no rival toit. The 
court-marshal was all-in-all,—the man nothing. 
He moved like a puppet regulated by machinery. 
Equally formal and flippant, his slightest gesture 
at length became the motive of riotous mirth. We 
may mention also Herr Birnstill’s impersonation 
of Miller ; he acted with both energy and discre- 
tion. The manner in which he slurred over the 
“bad words” in the famous scene with the Pre- 
sident, on his visit to the poor musician’s humble 
domicile, was an instance of the last. The 
detonating rapidity with which the objection- 





able epithets were fired off was something won- 
derful. — We have already borne testimony to 
the two great actors, Herr Kuhn and Herr Emil 
Devrient ; but the Wurm of the former requires 
especial notice. It was a study, as to both make- 
up and general bearing. The servility of the pri- 
vate secretary of a great man, the cunning of the 
confidant of a wicked one, and the Mephistophelian 
malice ofarevengeful agent, were never more graphi- 
cally pourtrayed. There is a flexibility of style and 
person about Herr Kuhn that is singularly expres- 
sive.—Devrient as Ferdinand, the son and lover, 
was enabled to certify us of his possible amount of 
passion and force. Losing none of the elegance 
with which he so picturesquely illustrated his 
former characters, in this he displayed the utmost 
vehemence of declamation and a wide range of 
varied emotion, proving the extent of his resources. 
Though the play lasted for four hours, and most of 
the greater scenes were perilously long, the atten- 
tion of the audience was unwearied to the close. 

On Wednesday, we had an opportunity of 
judging of some of these actors, and of others 
who then made their débdts, in lighter pieces. 
Three German farces were performed, and were 
seen with much curiosity, particularly as printed 
copies were inaccessible. The first by Kotzebue, 
entitled ‘ Der Arme Poet’ (The Poor Poet), turned 
out to be the original of ‘ Monsieur Jacques,’ made so 
familiar to the English stage by Mr. Morris Barnett, 
who, after the French adapter of the same subject, 
has translated the poet into a musician. The imi- 
tations are decidedly superior to the original, which 
is crude in the extreme. The poor poet is called 
Lorenz Kindlein, and was ably enacted by Herr 
Kuhn ;—his daughter, Zerese, was prettily per- 
sonated by Fraulein Noetel. Kuhn, however, 
showed to more advantage in another one-act piece 
of Kotzebue’s, entitled ‘ Der Gerade Weg der 
Beste,’ (The Straight Way the Best),—in thecharacter 
of a clergyman, named Arumm, where the flexibi- 
lity which we have above noted came into astonish- 
ing play. Herr Schrader as a schoolmaster was 
grotesque, but not so striking as in the court- 
marshal. In the third farce, Herr Denk, as the 
factotum to two University students, named Ka- 
linsky, proved an amusing actor. The piece is by 
Lebrun, and entitled ‘ Humoristische Studien,’ 
(Humorous Studies). Both these pieces are ex- 
ceedingly simple in their plots, if they can fairly be 
said to have any plots at all; and the situations, 
compared with those in similar pieceson the French 
and English stages, are altogether elementary and 
primitive. To a British audience they can have no 
novelty ; but the representation serves to bring out 
strongly certain salient points of German comic 
acting, and to decide us on the best form of charac- 
terizing German acting in general. On this point 
suffice it to say, that the artistic attribute is upper- 
most in the minds of the performers. It is quite 
evident that all is studied according to set rules,— 
that gesture and attitude have been learned on 
principle, not copied from observation. There is 
little or nothing of what they would themselves 
call “empirical” in it, but all is the embodiment of 
an intellectual prevision. It is, as it were, Kant’s 
@ priori philosophy put upon the stage. In this the 
poets led the way, —the actors have but followed it :— 
everywhere, accordingly, the art of the performer 
is tooapparent. It is not that they have not learned 
the art to conceal their art,—but that they are proud 
of displaying it, and making the spectator feel and 
appreciate the ingenuity and mental labour of which 
it is the product. Their evident aim is, to establish 
a kind of historic transcendentalism.—The audience 
is largely composed of Germans; the rest for the 
most part are well-known students of German 
literature. 


HayMARKET.—One of those pieces which are 
occasionally produced to satisfy the desire of the 
public to know something of the private lives of 
performers was brought out on Saturday, under 
the personal title of ‘Keeley worried by Buck- 
stone.’ Without claiming the merit of being a 
work of art of its kind, like Marston’s ‘ Mad 
World’ or Molitre’s ‘ Interlude,’ this trifle is de- 
cidedly amusing. Keeley, determined on retire- 
ment because fined by Mr. Webster, and teazed 








out of his solitary retreat by the extravagancies 
of Buckstone, who literally Base his Bromptes 
villa out of the window :—such is the argument of 
this pleasant little piece. Mr. Clarke performs ; 
it the part of Mr. Keeley’s footman, with . 
puzzling reference to himself, arising from his 
exceeding likeness to the little actor of that an 
at the Haymarket. The subordinate arrangementy 
of the drama lie with him, and he becomes the 
bearer of a letter from the manager which succeeds 
in reconciling differences. His acting was exceed. 
ingly quaint,—that of Mr. Buckstone was y 
curious,—and Mr. Keeley in preserving his natural 


manner showed himself all the more a eonsu 
actor. The house was full,—and the piece was 
vehemently applauded. 





Musica, AND Dramatic Gossir. — Summer 
tourists will be glad to hear that a great musical 
festival, directed by Dr. Liszt, and numberi 
fifteen hundred executants, is to be held at Ballen. 
stedt towards the end of this month:i—Our own 
Oxford Commemoration Musical Festival is to be 
held the week after next. The principal work 
will be, Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’; — the prin- 
cipal singers, Madame C. Novello, Mdlle. Cruvell 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr Staudigl, and the glee 
party headed by Mrs. Enderssohn. 

The Swiss Singing Societies will this year meg; 
at Basle on the 11th and 12th of July. 

Madame Otto Goldschmidt has returned to 
Europe.—Mdlle. Alboni, we are told, has sailed for 
North America—Madame Stoltz has arrived at Rio 
Janeiro—M. Vivier is gone to Constantinople. 

A Cantata, composed by Meyerbeer for the 
“silver wedding” of Prince Charles of Prussia, 
was executed at Berlin on the 26th of last month, 
and is said to have given great satisfaction. 

The Society of Female Musicians must excuse us 
if, on the occasion of its annual concert, we once 
again call attention to the curious insipidity and 
aimlessness of its appeal to public attention. The 
charities of the female artist are so large and s9 
generic to the class, that no imputation of a narrow 
or grudging spirit must be brought as explaining 
the want of female co-operation year by year s0 
curiously evident on this occasion. In other benevo- 
lent objects, women prove themselves able to work 
together energetically, and to come before the 
public in the strength of union and purpose. Here, 
it seems as if sympathy was slack and apologies 
many,—as if the etiquettes which marshal singing 
Misses, Mistresses, and Madams were found par- 
ticularly rigorous and difficult of adjustment,—at 
all events, the idea of giving the concert any speci- 
ality of attraction is utterly neglected.—We have 
on former occasions pointed out how pleasant a 
feature might be made of the writings of female 
musicians at this meeting. Nor would such a 
step imply the slightest drain on public patience 
with the contemptuously civil motive of encourag- 
ing “‘the Ladies.” If Mr. Hullah thinks it worth 
while to drill his choristers in one of Miss Mac- 
irone’s songs—if the directors of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society admit into their manly 
programmes a pianoforte Quartett by Miss Laura 
Barker, and relish the same when it is performed 
— if the Italian canzoni and English ballads of Miss 
Virginia Gabriel are found worth study by our 
best singers—all which “ifs” are not fictions, but 
facts,—what humble-spirited folk must be the Con- 
cert Committee of this Society to turn away from 
such precedent furnished by ‘‘ the men,” when it 
might be turned to such good account in their own 
favour! As we have again and again denounced, 
and may again and again denounce, the Joyal 
Society of Musicians for its contemptuous exclu- 
siveness in refusing to recognize the female artist, 
the Society of Female Musicians must not escape 
when we find it playing into the hands of Woman's 
‘‘Master” by a course of proceeding so spiritless as 
almost to amount to want of self-respect. 

The annual summer season of operas has set in 
at the Surrey Theatre,—the company being, as 
formerly, headed by Miss Romer. 

M. Levassor is again at the St. James's The- 
atre. Though the drollery of this quaintest and 
dryest of French dramatic drolls becomes rather 
mechanical, owing to the limited extent of his 
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“pertory, he must be a welcome guest so long as 
audiences are coming forward to whom ‘ Le 
teur Choriste’ and ‘ Titi’—and, best of all, 

the deliciously i inane Duke Hercule, in ‘Le Nuit aux 
ets’—are comicalities unknown.—Speakin: 

of the German aud ge the Morning Post, the other 

day, mentioned it as Mr. Mitchell’s intention in 

future seasons to treat London to Spanish and to 

drama under like conditions. The comedy 

of the latter, we should fancy, might be made very 

table to our public. How far Italian tragedy 

t, or might not, be found too violent, is a 

mean but the idea i is like most of Mr. Mitchell’s 
4as—enterprising, ingenious and liberal. 

Among other musical exhibitions which we can 
only mention as having taken place, or pending, 
are, an Academy Concert, which was held this day 
week,—and the announced exhibitions of pupils 
taught singing by Mr. @. Le Jeune and Dr. French 


Flowers. 
In emulation of Mr. J. Parry, whose ‘‘ Notes” 
have drawn their thousands, in more senses of the 
, we fancy, than one,—and of Mr. Albert 
Smith, "whose ‘ Mont Blanc,’ we learn, is proving 
very nearly as good an investment to its pro- 
ietor as Burra-Burra shares,—Captain Harry 
le Carter, illustrated by the clever artist who 
“travels” as Alfred Crowquill, on Monday evening 
lst commenced a humorous, anecdotical, and pic- 
torial entertainment. What can the foreigners now 
sy who used to speak of the Londoner as a being 
patriotically averse to taking his pleasure ’—To 
keep pace with the temptations offered to him this 
Jane— public, private, hypzthral, suburban, in 
all manner of old and of new established haunts— 
js found to be simply impossible, even by such a 
many-handed chronicler as the Times. For the 
moment, our motto might seem to be—‘‘ England 
expects every man to do nothing but amuse himself.” 





MISCELLANEA 

Foreign Books.—A copy of the Memorial ad- 
dressed by the Society of Arts to the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the remission of duty on 
foreign books has been printed as a Parliamentary 
document. The Society regards the import duty 
m foreign books as so heavy as to nearly extin- 
guish the circulation of such books in this country, 
while it yields no material addition to Her Ma- 
jesty’ srevenue. The amount received as duty was 

est in 1846, when it amounted to no more 
than 10,4922. ; then it sank in 1847, to 9,2017.; in 
1848, to 8,8437.; in 1849, to 7,762/.; and in 1850, 
to 7, 751. The ‘total abolition of the duty is urged 
upon the Government; which would, without da- 
mage to Her Majesty’ 's revenue, add greatly to the 
advancement, in the opinion of the memorialists, 
of the sciences, arts, industry, and general intelli. 

ce of the nation. 

The “ Early-closing Movement” in the British Museum.—1 
am one of many hundred persons in this Metropolis who do 
not pass their life in complete leisure, nor, I hope, without 
some degree of usefulness to their fellow-men. Occupied 
daring the ‘‘ business hours” of the day, we have no time 
forthe pursuit of Science or Art but the evenings; and 
hitherto the rich stores of the British Museum have during 
the summer months been available to us. Shut out during 
the winter, we have gladly welcomed the returning days of 
spring, which for afew hours opened to us the vast treasures 
this noble repository ;—still in the hope that, with the 
much-vaunted desire for the avider spread of knowledge, 
the hours of study would be extended, Judge, then, of 
our great disappointment when we find that, so far from 
the Museum being open for a longer time, it is this year 
closed an hour earlier! And pray observe, sir, that this 
“hour earlicr” is fatal to us; for I need scarcely tell you 
that persons in active life (whether official, mercantile, or 
academical) are not ordinarily at leisure till such a time of 
day that a Museum open only till six o’clock is virtually 

dtothem. The usual objection to longer hours is, that 
the attendants would suffer a hardship. Perhaps so; and 
I, for one, would be among the last to exact from ‘these 
officers more labour than is fairly due from them. Of many 
Suggestions that might be offered to meet the case—as, in- 
creased pay, a more numerous staff, a later hour of opening 
inthe morning, &c.,—the least objectionable seems to be, 
to keep the Museum open one day a week as long as it is 
light. In this there would be no hardship to any one. Those 
not professionally using its stores would then have a fair 
chance of consulting its rare volumes, examining its scien- 
tific collections, and generally making such use of its 
varied contents as ought to be within the reach of all who 
ate disposed to avail themselves of so admirable a ccllec- 
tion. Trusting that you will give your valuable aid to the 
furtherance of this object, I am, &c. Exciusvs. 





To CorREsPoNDENTS—AR Old Subscriber—R. S.—F. E.— 
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WOOD'S PIANOFORTE EDITION 


OF THE 
ELODIES OF SCOTLAND 
Price Six mee 
To be issued in Numbers, price 6d. each, on the 1st_and 15th of 
every Month, a New Edition of the ‘SONGS of SCOTLAND’ 


without Words. 
o. I, appeared on the Ist of June. 
Each Ne aber’ will contain Twenty-five Airs. 
The Work will be completed in Eleven Numbers, and will form 
pane | b= me Octavo, uniform with *‘Wood’s Edition of 
e Songs o! 
The Airs have all been Feulr Arranged for the Pianoforte, and 
the whole Work will be edited V7 
J. T. SURENNE. 
An Fgiretaction, written by Gro. Farqumar Grauam, Editor of 
oo0d’s Edition of the Songs of Scotland,’ and Author of the 


HE COMPANION to the ALMANAC, or 
YEAR-BO@K of GENERAL INFORMATION. A very 
few perfect sets of this valuable work remain on aane, and may be 
had in 12 vols. of two years each, from 152s to 1851 inclusive, price 
. The Companion of 1852, price 2a 6d., will, with 1853, forme, the 
13th vol “ The unparalleled course of Public Improvements is 
here recorded year by year in separate Articles or Statistical 
‘Tables ; and the series forms a complete — of the proceed- 
ings of both Houses of Parliament, from t he year 1828 to the pre- 
sent time.” The vel + be had separately, tm ml 6s. 
night, Fleet-street. 


w ready, with Portraits, &c., 10s. 6d. 
LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENGLAND, 
By Mrs. EV VERETT G CREEH. 
poneaticing te the Lives of ANNE,CAT HERINE,and BRIDGET, 








artiele Music,’ in the Seventh Edition of the E y 
Britannica, will be given with the last Number. 


Wood & Co. 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburg! Buch 


dward IV. ; and MARGARET and ELIZABETH, 
Daughters of Heury VIL. 


Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





, 42, stre t 
Glasgow, and 189. Union-street, Aberdeen; and to be had o} 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; J: Alfred Novello, 69, Dean- - EY 
Soho, and 24, Poultry,and Simpkine Marshall & Go. London. 


ETON MONTEM. 
VIEws of THE SCHOOL-YARD 
AND 


THE PLAYING-FIELDS, 
Two ViEws S ILLUSTRATIVE OF ETON MONTEM, 
ere published on the Ist of June. 
The motes were made on the spot by Mr. Evans, of Eton, and 
engraved by Mr. Chas. Lewis. 
A 63 2 © the pair. 
. 0 
5 





rtist’s Proofs.. 
Proofs on India. Paper.. 
Proofs —_ Letters ..... 
Prints . 





J. Hogarth, rs "Haymarket, London. 


DEDICATED, WITH SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
SCENERY and EVENTS in SOUTH AFRICA. 
By THOMAS BAINES, Esq., Draughtsman under General 
Somerset. Publishing in Six ‘Parts, each containing Six Engray- 
ings. Price, Highly Coloured, 1l. 16s.; or in ‘Uhree Tints, 11. 1s. per 
Part. (Size of the Subjects, 12 inches by 13, exclusive of margin.) 
Number I. contains: 
1. PORT ELIZABETH, ALGOA BAY, DIVISION of UITEN- 
HAGE. 





2 GRAHAM'S TOWN, DIVISION of ALBANY. 

3. FORT BEAUFORT, and COUNCIL of KAFFIRS. 

4. KLAAS SMIT’S RIVER—WAGGON BROKE DOWN, CROSS- 
ING the DRIFT. 

5. BUSHMEN HUNTING a HERD of HETEROGENEOUS 
GAME, 


6. KAFFIRS LEAVING the COLONY, with all their AC- 
QUIRED PROPERTY. 

London : Ackermann & Co., 96, Strand, by Appointment to TI.M. 
the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, H. RH. the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Royal Family. 

Subscribers, 


H.R.H. Prince Albert 


1 Coloured Copy. 
The Royal aeaty ee 
c. 


1 Coloured Copy. 
&e. 





MORTIMER ON FIRE-WORKS. 
YROTECHNY;; or, a Familiar System of 
RECREATIVE FIRE- WORKS. By G. W. MORTIMER. 
A New Edition, in 12mo., carefully revised, with Additions, and 30 
Eugravings of the “Apparatus and Pieces. 38, boards. 

WILDERSPIN’S — FOR INFANT SCHOOLS, 

ced to 28, 6d. cloth. 

A MANUAL or the Religious and Moral In- 
struction of Reg LT in_the Nursery and Infant Saeed. 
With Musi By 8 UEL WILDERSPIN and T. J. TER- 
RINGTON. Royal ny cloth, 28. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BIBLE.—Peter Parley’s 
Method of Tatas about the Geography of the Bible, and Ancient 
Countries. A New Edition. 16mo. square, with numerous En- 
gravings on Wood, 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN & Cv. LONDON. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 
ew and Illustrated Edition of the 
OVELS. and ROMANCES of Mrs. BRAY, 
Author of * 4 Life of Stothard,’ &c. 
Revised and corrected, with 
Copeened in » 2 
Vignettes from and 8k 
Stothard, R.A., @ A. a Beothard, FS. Ap and Henry Warren, Esq. 
Price 603, clot! 

Any of the volumes may be —e ‘eparatey, each containing a 
complete work, price 6a., as follow: 
Vol. 1. The White Hoods (with 

General Preface). 





va 6. ae. 
Vol. 7. 


Vol. 8. Trials. of Pine Heart. 
Vol. 9. Henry De Pomeroy. 
Vol. 1v. Courtenay of Walred- 
Vol. 5. The Talb: don. 
. —— rare 7 entitle her to rank with the first novelists of 
er day. 


- win ae dramatic skill, and generally with a vigour 
of painting and dialogue, which, had ‘she withheld her name, could 
scarcely be believed to have come from a female writer. There are 
some very able scenes, where the grandeur of romance turns almost 
into poetry, and where pathos itself assumes a form = is noble.” 

theneum. 





NCYCLOPLEDIA METROPOLITANA; or, 

System of Universal Knowledge. Twenty-two Volumes of 

the Revised Edition of. on work are now ready, a detailed list of 
which may be had grati h Volume is complete in itself. 

“ These works are written by men, many of whose names stand 
in the foremost rank of literature and science. They are published 
in a most convenient size, at monthly intervals, and at a moderate 
price; copious sae = given, and ve-eneemet pictorial 
aap y with g rele and good typogr pography ; i in a word, 
nothing of the Sal te is —_ rede, or perhaps ous te them, as 
forming a general repos’ uman Say ie, accessible to 
most readers and waheiot to all. ”— Evangelical Christendom. 

Recent Volumes :—20. BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES By F. / 
CoxX, D.D. LiL. wv Nearly me Sarees, 78. 6d.—21. METAL: 
LUR@Y. By J.A. PHILLIPS, F.C.S. 210 Engravings, 12s. 6d.— 
22. ECCLES] ASTIC AL HISTORY ofthe SECOND and THIRD 
CENTURIES. By J. A. JEREMIE, D.D., Professor of Divinity, 





re JEREMIE'S —— HISTORY. 
Nn crown 8vo. price 48. c! 
| | ISTORY of the CHRISTIAN: CHURCH in 
the SECOND and THIRD CENTURIES; includinga Bio- 
Spay and Critical Account of the Ecclesiastical Writers and 
eretics of that A; riod, 
By JAMES AMIRAUX JEREMIE, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinit , Cambridge. 
Forming Volume XXIFE. of the New KIN hes the 
*“ ENCY( ‘LOPADIA METROPOLITA 
Griffin & Co. London and Glasgow. 





Tust URNA’ post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 78. 6d. 
“OUR of a TOUR in CE and 


INDIA, ie. 8. at the request of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, in company with hman, M.A. 


London: Houlston & Stoneman, 6 65, Paternoster-row. 


} OW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH: 
Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and 
Possessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books, 
intended for general circulation or private distribution. Post free 
to orders inclosing six stamps, ressed to 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, BY C. M‘FARLANE. 
In 1 vol. price 38. cloth, lettered, 
ATACOMBS of ROME (The). "By CHARLES 
men M‘FARLANE, Author of * British India, rf With Illus- 
ti 
The ai author’s aim has been to putin a zene and attractive 
forma weer | interesting subject, and to con —" in one volume the 
most = ng and important contents of m: 
London: George Routledge & Co. 2,  Fasringden-ctrest. 


HE PRINCIPLES of PROPORTION ; or, 
0 Gubstinte for the Fifth Book of Euclid. 
By LEUPOLD MA — of Cape Town. 
Price 1 


To be had of Mr. Algar, Colonial Newspaper Agent, 11, 
Clement’s-lane, LS Se ‘Lond: 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE RABBI OF YORK. A Tragedy, in 


Five A 
London: Baily Brethers, 3, Royal , a Buildings, Cornhill. 














This day is published, bound in cloth and gilt, re Ra. 
HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH ; with Excursions in the Neigh- 
bourhood. Illustrated with Engravings. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch: W. & J. Hextall. London: Hall & Co, 25, 
Paternoster-row. 





his day, one vol. 8 


HE RATIONALE of DISCIPLINE as EX- 
EMPLIFIED in the HIGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 

By Professor PILLAN 
& Stewart. Taylor, Walton & Maberly ; Edinburgh: Maclachlan 


Now 6d., of the Rev. JOSEPH 
Foie c cRITIC L jean HisTORICAL TRACTS. 
HE REAT HERO of the ANCIENT 
MINS aan of ENGLAND, “ROBIN HOOD,” his 
Period, real ee, &e., investigated, and perha ps ascertained. 
Contents rt [. Agincourt—I1. First Co! oniets of New Eng- 
land— iL Sohn Milton, 28. 6d. eac 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
This NA is Pe 2 vols. TTR +3 — is. 
ERSONA ENTU of “OUR 
OWN pot Mat in heey Showing how an 
active Campaigner can find good quarters when other — lie in 
the fields ; good dinners whilst many are half starved ; and good 
wine, though » * King’s 8) to short rations. 





taff be reduced 
MICHAEL BURKE HONAN 
“ These volumes are original, and nota reprint or réchauffé of 
my Correspondence from Taly to the * Times. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is pablished, eae 2% in seh 8vo. cloth gilt, with 
us Engrav 

[HE CELT, THE S ROMAN, *& THE SAXON: 

a History of & way Inhabitants of Britain down to the 
Conversion of the A pee Ganens te Christianity. Lllustrated by 
the Ancient Remains souens | to light by recent Research. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A. F.S.A. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 
Fifth Thousand, 2 vols. feap., price 98, each, cloth gilt, 
F Oo R ES H AD OW S; 

or, Lectures on our ones MIRACLES and PARABLES. 
as Earnests of the Age to Com 
Ove FATHER. A Manual of Family Prayer. 
Fifth Edition, price 3s. 


[HE COMMUNION TABLE. New Edit. 3s. 
S CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manuat 


of Christian Evidences. New Edition, price 3s. 


POCALYPTIC SKETCHES. Eleventh 


Thousand. 3 vols. price 9s. each. 


LECTURES on DANIEL. Sixth thousand. 9s. 








Cambridge. 48. 
Griffin & Co, London and Glasgow. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


[June 12,°59 





In medium 8v0. b- 38. 6d. , i 
HILIP THE SECOND: a Tragepy, in Five 
ay aie Marshall & Ea. Go, Beotioners’hall-court ; and 
B. Kimgton, 43, 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. handsomely half bound, price 32. 
A NEW EDITION OF 

HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By HENRY ———, F.R.S.E. 
7 with up Sova of oe geet “4 

= Phe best practi Aerial book’ I have ever met ny Pays Sen 

eau There are Pfew Decks of so high a 

pes x work, the susptonse of which is too well known to need any 


of ours.”— 
* One of the completest works on culture of which our lite- 


rat 
od work all hands to be the best on the subject of which 


it treats.”"—Evans’ Emrcaanr’s GuipvE. 











A New Edition, price 6s. 6d. of 


STABLE ECONOMY: 
A TREATISE on the MANAGEMENT of HORSES in RELA- 
TION to STABLING, GROOMING, FEEDING, 
WATERING, and WORKING. 
By en STEWART, V.8. 
he same Author, 


ADVICE to PURCHASERS of HORSES. 
*Wiltiam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 42. cloth, with Plates, 
HE Bs BRITISH WINTER GARDEN. A 
Treatise on regres, showing their general 

utility in oy Druatiee of Garden and Jendeeupe Gomer, ond 
fly fect tn PA ting, Planting, and Re Castle. By WILLLAM 
BARRON, Head iaepratl . 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is HINTS in feap. 8vo. pri 
RACTICAL HINTS on ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS and PLANTING; with a Description of all 
ada for the Ctimate of of Grent Britain —BSoil and 
ituation suitable for each—and p; e for 3 with 
a Treatise on the Cultivation of Seerican Plan =~ new Sik- 
kim Rhododendrons,&c. By STAN DISH and NOBLE. 
aw for the Authors, by Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- 











NEW WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
AXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 


Com setes the] Femes, History, and Culture of all Plants 
known i ritain ; full Exp) ination of Technical Terms. 


HE LADIES COMPANION TO THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN. By Mrs. LOUDON. The Fifth Edi- 

tion. Price 7s. cloth. 
AXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN. _ Edited 
by Sir ts a ny Paxton and Dr. LINDLEY. Each 
Volume is illustrated b: highly-finished Plates, and more than 
beautiful Wood mek olumes I. and IL are published. 
a ae, elegantly bound in cloth. Also in Parts, price 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


POPULAR WORKS ON BOTANY, BY DR. LINDLEY. 
HE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 
STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL. Witha Glossary 

Technical Terms, and numerous Illustrations. 12s. cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL AND 
ECONOMICAL BOTANY. Numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 

Price 148, cloth. 

CHOOL BOTANY ; orn, THe RupiMents or 

BOTANICAL SCIENCE. "400 Illustrations. 8vo, Price 5s. 6d. 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


bound i: 
OW TOLAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 
Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Choosi Reming 
Improving a Place (from a 0 Guaseer ¢ of an ow toT 4 in 
extent), with Feterence to design and execu ion. By 
EDWARD KEM ‘ark. 











e same Author, pri 
THE HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING. For 
+ md + rf failpe persons —_ 4. sate of limited extent. The 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


BIBLICAL AND SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HE PROPRIETORS of the ‘LITERARY 
TIMES,’ heving resolved to devote a certain portion of that 
Journal to Biblical and Scientific Notes and Queries, will 
have much y ._. in receivi: communications from Ai 
interested in these matters. The ‘Literary Times’ is published 
Monthly, price 2d. ; post free, 3d. 





2. 
THE GOOD-NATURED GIANT. A Tale. 
Bepettnly illustrated, and well got up bound. Price Se. 
his a yemarbably , work. The" > 
typoeraphy ing are exit and only second to 
the per i ft which,’ Sen aoaal ng people, the best and most attrac- 
tive that has been brought out for years.”—Literary Times. 


se ROT TO QUIT. By Tomas 
othe eather s setocke the vices of the day, and handles them with 
considerable severity. ene Times. 


GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH are 
informed that HOPE & CO. undertake the Printing of — 
Pamphlets, Sermons, &c., greatly under the usual charges, while 
they employ all the re requisite means to promote an extensive sale. 


London : Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


The most Popular New Novels, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. NEWBY. 


In 3 vols. 318, 6d. 


FABIAN’S TOWER. 
By the Author of ‘ Smugglers and Foresters.’ 
“The style of the writing is su ; there is a freshness, a 
vivacit AR A and tens, in it which & we very much sdmire™ 


y Times, 
“ A tale very well told, and — interesting.”— Critic. 
“It indicates power of thou; ht, a creative faculty of of a J 
Suggestive kind, and there is a vigour and freshness 
tion.”. — Dispatch. 


In 3 vols. 31a. 6d. 
PEQUINILLO. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of * Revenge.” 


>: Decided] one of & very best novels Mr. James has ever 
written. vening Post. 


In 2 vols, 21s. 
THE GIPSY’S DAUGHTER. 


Edited by the Author of ‘ The Gambler’s Wife.’ 


“The story abounds in beautiful descriptive scenes of great 
pathos and feeling.” Weekly Dispatch. > 


In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S WIFE. 


By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS. 


“ The book is cueeminaly full of interest, site truthuness-5 the feel- 
ings and emotions of the reader by its exquisite truthfu 


“ The best novel Mrs. Daniels has written. > Sunday Te — 
“ It will place her above all her lady wee Pot 
> “ A story of great interest and full of pathos.”— Dispatch, 
In 3 vols. Second Edition, 
THE FARCE OF LIFE. 


By the Author of‘ Masters and Workmen.’ 
In 3 vols. (this day,) 


THE BARONET’S FAMILY. 


By the Author of ‘ The Vale of the Towey.’ 
IN THE PRESS, 


THE TIDE OF LIFE. 


By the Author of * The Cup and the Lip.’ 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 





I. 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with BETHARATORY J td gy and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* * History of Maritime and Spjané Discovery,’ 
Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 
vas Zaiste @ the he. wes of the Elements whieh} has yet appeared. 
By the onal use of braic symbols for words the author 
has both ee and simplified the reasoning. The few —— 
A Geometrical ly in the Appendix =< of Jo value 


will be f aT bolt to 
ary and teachera.”. —A 
A neat and Sag edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
Gente study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the ia en 
Alex: clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley i — 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, an 
fixed a very sensible Le on the utility of the study a Mhe 
best. mode of pursuing v. 
“ Mr. Cooley seems ry so —_ = contradict his own motto, 
that‘ there oy no royal ro; etry,’ for following in the esteps 
of P , he a ad ad diminished both the Tolume of 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of catenation an valuable 
for wees elegance of their pareve 2 © for =. correctness of their rea- 





son 
a Cooley has paw hee an edition st Euclid's Elements, whi 
for brevity, yy ro Ce ies attention the 
learners, canno’ When we add that it is re- 
markable for its cena neatness, that its form is convenient 
‘eel justified in predicting for it an exten- 
niversity Magazine, 


“The Sleeiectany one essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘On ab Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judiciou: 

especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of 1 sibesle.. 

On the whole, we consider the Editor to — done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to mers.” x 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price3s. 6d. 


Cooley’ S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SISIOMS DEMONSTRATED or, » Supplement to Buclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the* E 

use of Ja he rivate Students. U a positions 
deduced from eae First Six Books of Euclid, areillustratedin itby 


new DP 
P siti are strated most instances,in the 
plai a and neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
Phat - rofesses) to be A HELP TO on a ournal, 
ake the lear a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated ts = e the er 4 -— Bag -) the chief properties of geo- 


res.” — ‘agazine, 
me yall be Soynt of smart vane as an aid toteachersof the 
New 


Bppenaties ly. Magazi: 

“ag 2 foes sin the valuable Appendix, 
are fd amy in the both which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 








111, 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
CooLer'’s FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
it illustrati: he‘ E 
printed separatelyfor Usein the Claueretm. neem 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





~~ PEOPLE'S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
With a aver Noera tee cn PEA 
ont 


LIES. Woodeu 
THE NORTH AND. WEST OF IRELA With 
Sketches of Local os PUBLIC OP PION A 
PRESS.—THE WORKSHOPS OF ENGLAND. No. II. 
he + arn by an Engra’ F 
‘TRU 


PRINCIPLES J in DECORATIVE At ART, b; Mr A 
} ogi y Mr. Owen Jones, 


Publishing Weekly, price be and in Monthly Parts. The Pirst 
P. containing nearly One ‘andred beautiful 1 
—:" ce 11d. Tlustrations, ig 


now ready, 
Office, 11, jen Fleet-street. 
I 
[THE AGE.—Read it, and forget the Paper which 


formerly bure that title. 
__sOF Fic, 10, Beavrort Burtpines, Straxp. 


HE AGE.—The name is chosen for its ters. 


ness and int: 


[HE AGE contains more original matter than than 
any other Weekly Newspaper published. 

















HE AGE— An entivel new Paper. Ni 
of the original hed ee ll eaten 


HE AGE.—An excellent Family Newspa 
and bearing the most expressive title that could be , 


HE AGE contains all the News of the Week, 
and not one word calculated to give pain or annoyance, 
Orrice, 10, Beaurort jt ted ey Stranp. 


O* STRICTURES « of the URETHRA, By 
z a ae, FRCS. Surgeon and Lecturer a 
Seen? 2 re Ee. Sane i Royal West. 


London : Titty & Son, Fleet-street. 


| J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by ast of Parliament in 15% 

ts 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
e distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 


Bt 
Tables “=< Svntens formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
—— ~~ risk te to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 
the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 

aul 


a ted on approved Personal Security, 
a in their ome of travel, as in hawt other 
companies but LE. from one part of Euro) penege te ‘in 
ne po me, Oa repay and = — orth America, 
and man. ny parte 0 e States, ut extra premi 
— the ordinary notice to the Office in phn mae 


Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre 
“Ea rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
sec 


and every information, may be obtained 
Pratlcatathe ledek Ditcoror - 























ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 18% 


» Chairman, 
W. K. Jameson > 
John Kni 
John Nolloth, 
ae Charles Philli} 
Sidney Gu i 4 ngham tse, 
The = ee a embraces every description of 


te tg: aS ~ The Soemtame w are moderate, 
ual : , Or 
Ullowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, o x halfthe 
Mm for five years, on Policies taken out for the whele ‘life. 
idence in most of the Colonies allowed without payment of 
-_ extra Premium the —S for the East and West Indies 
liarly favourable to A 
**policies may be made absolute Secu: rities. 
Great facilities given for the ra ment or Transfer of Pelae 
are made on Mo: reeholds, ae = 
Interests, “y ters to Policy: re riidiens with unexceptionab! Es 
sonal Sureties. 
Four-fifths or 80 roe nee Conk. of of the entire Profits are appropriated 
w ~ 4to ested to the new Prospectus just 
mtion ic requ 
issued. WILLIAM RATRAY. Actuary. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
LOBE INSURANCE, Cornhill and 
Pall London. 
ESTABLISHED 1803, 
(Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament) 
es 
FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES THE PURCHASE OF 
REVERSIONS AND Lire ¢ CONTINGENCIES. 
James W. ay my Esq. M.P. F.B.8. Chairman. 
Fowler by Chairman. 
Carr Glyn, .P. Treasurer. 
pone & woo Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
John 8. Brownrigg, Esq. oe Neave, Esq. 
illiam Phi 8q. 
v. H. C. Plowden, a M.P. 
Robert Saunders, 
Sir Walter Stirlin ling 
. | Wm. Li ag ee ai. M.P. 
ee Tite, E 
J. Wheelet, oy 
J Fostak Wilson, E: 
Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Capital :—ONE MILLION A. hetinp—the whole paid up and 











Rew; igh of Life ae... one ° Just and Liberal basis have 
been ad the ‘Grose Insurance,’ combining the Pics 
, pation. with soa, with = scr ia or ct Securit; 
have ™m —s on. 
Twos an artici ‘on- Participating. 
Two-T urns of Profits ‘divided as Bonus = a Years, 
One-Turrp of the Premium may remain Le an as a debt upoB 
the Policy—and other Secilities afforded to Insu 
Insurances taken to t! tent of 10,0002. on a ‘Single Life. 
Every class of FIRE pont y LIFE Insurance Business t 
Prospectuses with full | Fables, and Details—and Forms, may be 
had at the Offices of the C - , or of any of the Agents. 


(B: the 
” WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Seeretary’ 
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MHE CORPORATION of the SCOTTISH 
T PROviD Ey RL eS he aly Office a, which 
oe AenATE oon The A Aesared axe, at the same time, 
exem) 


as in provision oe | piety 
- te of Htcenee fo for travelling of abroad, 
of vances on the value of the ine the i 4 
and of , a8 well as the administration, are as 1 
tions of ‘consistent LL FY right rinsiple. 


t, containing a Statement of the 
‘orm of Pro! , and vee} infor- 
on application at the Head Office in 


Bainburey FICE in LONDON, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 
Fite GEORGE GRANT, Resident 8 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
U (FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; 4 ow Coll 


ced. Raton for Ye a 5 Mi 44 = with the 
pol for Young an iddle a 
ome am mpany in existence for fay we 
BONUS (1848) nave ApDpITIONS to P. Ae why varying from 
Aud ey per Cent. = | me poveses ous Seven Years’ Premiums 
r Rates w' 


ofthe ‘Premium may be paid until death. 
onl fneren Rates oF Peon and half-yearly 
a 


Tans sranted.. NCES ty a 
a e ui 
= THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
T ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837, Empowered by 


lia 
nee che HELENE LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON. 
Capital, One Million. 


as is consisten 
cies of the 1 4th Annus 
Pee leay boob sow poy 





reen, Dublin; and 











The Right Hos the Lord Ma 
on, the 
Bousficld’ Esq. James 
Thomas Challis, Hsq. & Ald. 

Jacob Geo. Cope, Esq. 


Pilkington, - MP. 
Pky Piper, 
7 B. oe 


Hon. C. P. va ers, 
, Esq. ohn W 
Hindley, Esq. M.P. toward Y Esq. 
A VACANCY havi wal Statt the Com- 
retirem 


ent of of its PHYSICIAN. Cgger = ' for the 
may be forwarded to the Sec See 


by the 
mnie be ob 0 
may 


tained,—on or before the 16th instan’ 
(By Order of t 
Jane 4, 1852. THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


ACHTING. —The Proprietor of the PATENT 
NOISELESS WHEELS cails attenti licati 
to the Wheels of Gun Carriages, which is a — . xury ; effec- 
tually preventing all noise, and preventing friction on deck in 
heavy weather.— estimonials at 63, Mortimer-street, 
Cavendigh-square— Track Wheels of all sizes fitted. 


ENT'’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the Public that, in 
addition to ine stock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks 
of his own manufacture, he has received from his Agents in 








Switzerland a very elegant assortment of superior Watches, and 
wate an in ae Gen _ —" “y Cee be yh am 
atches, : guin jemen’ guineas; Youths’ ver 
Watches, evinens durable Lever W: es, 6 eas,—E. J. 
DENT, Watch and ‘lockmaker r , 4 —— to the Queen, 
ce Albert, and = Emperor of = <—~ 61, 
Strand “(late 2), 33, Gdeer 34, Royal E. 
(clock-tower area). 





OBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN building or 
refitting their Mansions ate wengecttalty solicited to inspect 
our immense stock of Drawing-room, Dinin rr Library. and 
every description of STOVES of most varied and tasteful a 
and com combi: ee recent bsmesccunanine eens 9S oa 
RANGES. itn or wit or without steam ® pparatus, Smoke and other 
Roasting-jack: s,and — furnishing lronmongery, of first-rate 
uality, adapted for cottage or the PANY. 3s, ‘ways on show.— 
EREMIA EVANS, SON & COMPAN King William. 
street, London-bridge.—Established 1815. 
OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON DON.—Cabinet Furniture of every description at 
— prioce— Is 


russe! r yard—Damask Cur- 
r yard and u) i 
(Preuch fate fabric), t—' two yards wid 


= ons, 
Back The } London for Paper Hangings. 
lish and = ‘Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the: pee, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 

E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


HE ROYAL BERISETION —A _valasbia, 
ly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 

the size a Walnut to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five mi which is found to be invaluable for 
YACHTING, and toSPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN and GAME. 
KEEPERS. Price 11.1 PES. 














ATCHES.—T. COX SAVORY & CO., 
47, be my iy submit for selection a most'co! omits 

“firing made by themeciven, cum bo, ctregiy rerommented | 
A durabili ility. ‘A written Warranty is given with 


PRICES ee IN SILVER CASES. 
, engine-turned 
aah the latest improvement, ie¢, 
— hard enamel dial, 
d maintaining power to 
continue inne got —- ak a | bie oi  % “ 6 


Ditto, 4 finest the tan ed lator, 
at pode in six ges, Ay as is the improved seqnlat in 
Either of the above in hunting cases 10s. 6d. extra. 


GOLD CASES—Size for Ladies. 
, in engine turned, seein tect, 


Lever Watch 
id case, with richly ornamented gold dial and 

gi movement with the latest improvement, ¢ ¢., the 
ing’ wer to keep the 

weteh going w bein; i and jewelled Zui 0 

Ditto, with richly engrav. 1 0 
with ve ‘ioe case, chased edees, 

and jewelled ei ta . 1414 0 


D CASES—Size 
Patent love. Watch, in double-backed, 


So. or ager 
turned gold _case, ‘the movement wit! 


the latest 


i.e, the copepement, ar in 
br Toles ard enamel dial, hand to m the seconds, 
power to continue cane whilst being 


PA es ee .. £10 10 

oli stronger case, improved | lator, and capped.. 1313 0 
edly holes, and gold ce, a very hi 

Either ot th the Gentlemen's Watches may be had, in gold 


hunting cases, for 31. 38. each exti 
T. cox ee & ony ‘Watchmak ers, 47, Sonal, London, 


en doors from Gracechurch-stree! 
—— ARE LOWER IN PRICE.” 


Pianos, & COMPANY, Tea Mercnayrs, 
wy No. 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON, 
a General PRICE CURRENT ont month. containing 

it tate and Calouial Produce of Ge jan e ARKETS EN 
d send i ‘ree on - 

tion as above ; wend ean, Coffs nd, Spices to — value of 
part of — no 

ae crue fret rare Souchong Tea at 48. Sergeant — 
EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED OATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent_free b: at Bet 
— - 


Papo of upwards of One Hoxpute & 
id also 
in arn ce, tets, usual 








cir prived List of Bedding. vice, 
stock, a great  F of PP ARISEA 
STEADS, both in wood and’ iron, which they have just 


SON, Bedstead and Bedd Manufacturers, 
RF —%, -— 24 ~ 4 ioe -™ 


Biviuas ADS, BATHS, oa LAMPS.— 
on TLLIAM 8. BURTON has FOUR LARGE SHOW- 
MS devoted exclusively to the gy DISPLAY of 
ps, Baths, pate oe _Delende, he stock of each leat 
= ost varied a smniteed to 
public, and marked at at ~ h Soeeamienase with those that have 











saiedto mak ent the most distinguished in this 
seve +108, 6d. to £12 08. each. 
Shower Baths, fro ‘ . 78. Od, to £5 158. each. 
Lamps (Palmer's), from hae to £5 vs. each. 
(All other the same rate.) 
Palmer’s Candles 


64d. per 
P AM 8. Penson has TEN LARGE How R iooMs 
muni xclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to 
the p mm of GENE RAL FURNISHING 1HON MONGERY (in- 
cluding Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Japanned Wares), 
§ arranged and dthat p may easily and at once 





make their oceions. 
renttlepacs 


fa z pest) free. The money 
ved 
“roeeeesaner et ner 0 os. 1 and 
AN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, NOERETS PLAGe” 


sent free.—-TELESCO. new and 
| Hawt ny iN = TELESCOPES. A h 
pe nay inches, with an extra eye- 


that som: 
piece. = show mr distinctly Sup J mpite Moo 
; he Lag Stars. They rsede every oo kind, and are of fall 
8! a for tl of et. rposes, 
rse pester, shout a ee | ‘a minute 
Rent can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant nvaluable 
sewky erennel preserving les. Invisible <a all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.— Messrs. 8. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarie-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH—NOW 
USED IN ag A BOTAL LADEDEY: —The Ladies are 
Teapectfally 80 solicited to make a the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, whi: 
for Domestic Use, now stands unnivaLtep. Sold Wholesale in 
London by Messrs. Pantin & Poni H 
Feast ; Croft & Senoseats 
Brot iGo. 
& Turner; Clayton, ‘Bland "Co. ; Fiel 
Braden & Co.; Hicks B 3 


P we ;’ Thomas 3 
and il, by all] Shopkeepe: 
ii ts wanted ; apply to te Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 

Loon Depét—Wotherspoon, Mackay & Co, 40, King William- 
street, City. 


oons, Saturn’s Ring, an: 











NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—* We have seldom seen an. hing a9 so beau- 
pad as the narsing bottles sateen ced by Mr. Elam Oxford- 
ay a are acegeeds aoa mil) i biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
perfect mother” ever invented, have an 
clati soft a ole. be el durable: which no infant will 


—es for wean rearing, bs hand, or occasional 
ye = > quite —- D. ELAM, 196, Oxford-street.— 
78. 6d. ; or sent by pes extra. Each is stamped with my 
name and address. Beware of imitations 





LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—Professor Lishig on 

Allsopp’s Pale Ale:—“I am myself an admirer 
beverage, and my own ex! enables me to recommend itn 
accordance with the o m of the most eminent English phy- 
sicians, as a vey ble and efficient tonic, and as a eral 
beve both for fhe tavalld C = robust.” — Letter "y Baten 
Liebig to Mr. Henry Allsopp, Mi 


LLSOPP’S PALE AND BITTER ALES.— 
The recent disquisitions ~~ — components of “ Pale Ale 
or Bitter Beer” have gi uarters 
of those recommendations of the. Faculty which o ly gave 
the start to its — lari‘ is coun! of 
m the most eminent Physicians, as well, as 8 list of 
authorized for the sale of | Pale Ales (so 
e the possibile ghee re and insure a 
be obtained from the 





CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON. 
GELF- -SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. ; «Large size ditto, 5 
Wan. 1s sticks fort x Can 
Cards printed for 2s. 6d. 
Writin, 


to match, 9d. per 100. Best Seali: 
Plate — fe 2s. 6d.; 100 best 
A yo Co! Frees ne Os 


and Travelling Cases. Envelo: 


Work 

Blotting Books, ye Cutlery, &e., _ ILLIA tou: 
pd "Ss, va, Bes New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sen 


e free. 
*x* The finest mest Hou de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s, 
per case of six bott! 
are ay STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
ATENT LATCHES, with very smal! and neat keys,are 
fectly m the attempts of picklocks and false a ey 
are ve! ion not liable to get at of outer, and the price so low 
as to pl them within the reach of all classes. Chu —_ Patent 
ine oe! Safes and Boxes form a phn 4 ‘or deeds, 
Pau’ s tA A = os a ee ae poke Bon, Siar 
ket-street, Manchester ; and ivforstey Fields, ant wed pton. - 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID! MAGNESTA 
an excellent momoty for Acidities, Heartburn, H 
agg omnes fatioution ; amild A erient it is admirabl 4, 








for Females eG hildren.— DIN 
Chemists, 172, New a (General Agents for the Tmpeovel 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


ENRY’SCALCINED MAGNESIA continues 


h i? most acre ulous care and attention, 


Iti Id ii bo ttles ict 34 aot with aus stop: 
is so n bo rice or W ass 8 
pers at 4s. 6d., stamp cee full d - 


their various agents in the metropolis, and throughout | the Ne United 
Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the cork or 
ena of each bottle. 

din ay wholesale, by Messrs. Ba: 
- utton & Co. 























nesia be had a similar Stam 
H ee AROMATIC. SPIRIT 01 OF VINEGAR the invention 
of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine preparation of that article. 


RIMMEL TOILET VINEGAR (as exhibited 
in the Fountain at the Crystal Palace, and the and etrehiag 





Epsom), is far superior to Eau de Cologne as. tonic and 
¥, for jon ‘oilet or Path a& re ~y ~Pa—~ x Bs 
Dentifrice, and a pow fectant for partmen 
Roo its n hel es usefu > ie 
an indispeni sable uisite in all families. ‘ice 28. and 58.—Sold 
by all Redemenen: Chemists ; and by E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard- 
street, , London. 
THE HUMAN HAIR. 
The successful results of 
OWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 
uring the last half century have proved ond n 
a it is end — rr lavly neu hing. powera nthe 
on 


low! 
the Human Hair, and w 
ao known specific has failed. This Te powerful never 





insinuates its 


properties ini 
nourishes the Hair in vin ite cs) state, erates its 


—— See Sen id Monee cc yb it in m 
ues its possession o' y ur, softness, 
rious redundancy, to the latest of heaes life. Its ome 
tion in cases of baldness is pecul: y active, and in the 

hiskers, Eyebrows, and Mu os, it is also unfail 
stimulative operation. For Children it is espe: 
as forming —f— of a beau! of hair. iis ali is alike xe suited 
for either sex ; whether ane embellish 
female beauty, ore to add to t 


he attractions of man] ill 
found an ee yy" auxiliary to the toilet both Ppa | = 
gentlemen.—Price 38. 6d. and 7s. ; or aaty bottles (equal to four 
small) at 10s. a = Goutte yas mes 

BS ee of each bottle are the b rv 

OLL, in two lines.—Sold by A. 

ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton- -garden, London; and by all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 4, Haxo- 
count, HoLnoax. Loxpon, will send, post-free, on recei Pre okewenty- 


four mps, her celeb NIOUKREN 
scented, an: saitichent for th: —--- 8 ), for wobene’ 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventing the hair fall- 
ing off, Sarre LH hair, and chickies greyness, &c. It 
is also guaranteed to produce e whiskers, moutesies, & c. in p coeee 
or foun wr weeks, with ae oe ost certainty.—* My hai jo — hes 
thicker and darker by using our Nioukvene”—-a ir. Merry, 

me hair now curls bea , and looks ey, ing Miss 
Main. “I have nowa fall j ~ 0! whiskers.”— 
Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY on NERVOUSNESS. —10th edit. 
28. 6d.—* This is the best book on nervousness.”—Pro/. 


[Witve CHAPTERS on the CURE of NER- 
VOUS or MIND COMPLAINTS; includin Cquenten, 
caehement. ae ing, restlessness, sleeplessness, disli ety, 
sae pacity for study or or business, loss of memory, confu- 
sion, gid — qr blood to 
less fear, hysteria, wretchedness, sche 
of jnsanity, insanity itself, &c. 


ani llers: © 
sent to the Author, 18, Bloo: 














ge, 





preclud 
supply of this cel ) map 
Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, and the various Braneh Offices of 


pe & 


LONDON ..at 61, King William-street, 
LI Ms ‘OOL - Cook-street. _ 








GLASGOW. at 115, 
DUBLIN..at Ulster 





ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH BRUSH * PUSUERATINS HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important 


HANGES OF WEATHER.—During those 

of th A sally his cline ate, nothing bey il ——s 
es) in this clim: Di more im 

1 The stomach and bowela in good order. Cleanli- 

a dict may do deal; but, in most constitu- 

tom help of medicine is in sable. A few doses taken in 

p i, ave often been known to my off fevers and sere a 


disorders. wos ve m 
KAYE’S DELLY P LB, which reat o once simp! sale, 
and Tecate y Joun_ Kar of Dalton Hall, 
near Haddersficld: as -—— st John’s Wood Park, don. Sold at 
the Wholesale Depdt, 80, London ; “and by all respect- 
able Medicine V Seid, Geasane ener *InBoxes at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 42. 6d. 








of 

essary into the divisions of thet teeth, and \d is famous for 
— e hairs not comin ls. An improved Clothes Brush, 

incapable of i ering the finest nop. Penetrating Hair B: 
- { the durable em pm Saas bristles. © Flesh Brushes 
friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which actin the most \sncesestal manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
a means of direst importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
to their customers the luxury of a gen nuine SmyrnaSponge. 
Only # at CMETOALFE BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 


130 s, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 





Caution.—Beware of the words‘ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2. per box. 





OlLLOW ATS OINTMENT and PILLS, the 
best Medicines ever known for the CURE of BAD LEGS, 
—Mr. Di: vn of St. Stephens, near Saltash, Cornwall, was afflicted 
for a considerable time with a bad leg; he had three or four large 
wounds in it, attended with continual pain and general loss of 
health. He tried many remedies, prescribed by surgeons and 
o- but obtained no relief, nor any mitigation of his sufferizgs. 
oa , from recommen ndati: ion, he tried Holloway’s Ointment 
—~ Pills, and these invaluable medicines have effected a et 
cure in a very short period. r. , Chemist, 49, 
street, Devonport, vouches the truth o: statemen' t.—-Sold by by 
all druggiste and at Professor Holloway's establishment, 244, 
Strand, on, 





. 
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THE 

HISTORY N 
For the ¢ 
OF THE ps 
—— 
PAINTERS OF ALL = 
NATIONS, [© 
fo be: 
neuen em 
cate ai 
‘ Heer 
ON JULY THE FIRST, 1852, ten 
Ma, G 
WILL BE PUBLISHED THE FIRST PART OF A MAGNIFICENT WORK, 1 
IN IMPERIAL QUARTO, UNDER THE ABOVE TITLE, Asoc 
CONTAINING aed ; 
The LIFE of MURILLO, his PORTRAIT, and EIGHT SPECIMENS of his CHOICEST WORKS, 0 
has the! 
Including the ‘ Conception of the Virgin,’ lately in the Collection of Marshal Soult, and recently purchased is 
by the French Government for the Gallery of the Louvre, for the sum of £23,440. mater 
pursued 
As in the Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, the products of the Manufacturing energies of all countries of the earth were ranged side by side, a FIRST 
that the mind could grasp at once the leading sources and characteristics of the wealth and power of every country; so, in the Work in question, the triumphs Phe 
— have been achieved by the greatest Painters will be collected, and the noblest works of Genius so represented and contrasted, as to realize, in a permanent - 
orm, a ; 
, , , , oo 
Great Crhibition of the Art of all ations. a 
and | 
Every arrangement has been made to create a work of cosmopolitan interest. French and English Artists, Savans, and Capitalists have, in this instance, he 
united in a common object—that of embodying in a popular form, which all may study and profit by, the glorious lessons conveyed by the “ History” of those THIRD 
whose energies have been concentrated on the representation of Nature in her purest and most ideal forms. p= 2 
Many years have been already devoted to a preparation for the present Work, the publication of which has been commenced most successfully in France. ano 
Drawings have been made, and exquisite Engravings have been executed, by the first Artists, under the constant superintendence of that distinguished Cor 
-connoisseur, Alifes 
M. ARMENGAUD, OF PARIS frat 
. ? ° be not ux 
their pre 
Popular Memoirs of the Painters, accompanied with Notes of a more special and technical nature, have been prepared, in the intervals of his official . 
labours, by i 
M. CHARLES BLANC 2 
° ? 1, King | 
(LATE “DIRECTEUR DES BEAUX ARTS” OF FRANCE.) yac 
These Memoirs will be translated by tend 
PETER BERLYN “ea 
; z— 

‘TRANSLATOR OF LAMARTINE’S ‘HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN FRANCE,’ &c. &c., AUTHOR OF ‘A POPULAR 
NARRATIVE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION,’ &c. &ec. ‘ THE 
Family ( 
The general Editorship of this English Edition has been entrusted to a 
& Mr. St 





MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, 


ARCHITECT, 
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AUTHOR OF THE ‘INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,’ ‘SPECIMENS OF THE GEOMETRICAL MOSAICS OF THE yids 

MIDDLE AGES, A ‘REPORT ON THE FRENCH EXPOSITION OF INDUSTRY,’ ‘ON POLYCHROMATIC DECORATION Mt. Thon 

IN ITALY PREVIOUS TO THE TIME OF RAPHAEL,’ &c. &c. q™ 

Mr. Wyatr’s deep study of the Fine Arts, as well as of the connexion which should exist between their culture and industrial progress, will enable him to py b 
confer a utilitarian value upon the Work, by a judicious arrangement of the whole, and the supply of occasional notes and contributions. His intimate connexion [J tie 

with the Great Exhibition, will have, still furthér, qualified him for this department. THE ED 

Each Monthly Part will consist of sixteen pages of letter-press, with numerous Illustrations inserted in the type, together with several finished and separate 

Engravings on Wood, so executed as to demonstrate, in the most convincing and unprecedented manner, the capabilities of this process of execution for 1. The | 

the — of Works of Art of the highest and most refined description. ‘The whole will be printed on the best paper, and in the most perfect style of — 

typography. 2 The | 

Each Part (with very rare exceptions) will be complete in itself, and separately paged, so as to admit of binding in whatever series may be preferred ; and } Tn 

will contain a Biography of the Artist ; his Portrait; Fac-similes of his Handwriting, by which his signed pictures may be identified ; and Illustrations of his most at The 

celebrated Works. Ha ofa 
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Although each Part, as it appears, will be independent of that by which it may be followed; it is still proposed, when twelve Parts shall have been 
published, to supply such title-pages, indices, &c., as will render them, in all respects, a complete and perfect Volume. 
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The Parts will appear on the First of every Month, at Two Shillings each, and will be supplied through every Bookseller in Town or Country. The Est 
be 
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JOHN CASSELL, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. duals of bs 
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Printed by James Hotmes, of No.4, New Ormond-street. in the county of Middlesex. printer. at his office No. 4. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in thesaid county; and 
ublished by Joun Francis, of No, 14. Wellington-street North. in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street af ; and sold by all Booksellersand Newsvenders.—Ageuts: for 
Booraxp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Lngeanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin—Saturday, June 12, 1852, 
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